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The Dormitory | Mystery 


Chapter I 
THE THREE CASTS 


EVEN crisp white aprons were being whisked over 

school frocks in the dressing-room for the members 

of “cafeteria” class, when Angela Lee sauntered in. 
“Cheerio, lassies. What ho! This is my lucky day!” 

Lucia Albright sniffed audibly. 

The silence became awkward, and dark-haired Martha 
Meredith paused with her hand on the kitchen door. ‘How 
so, Angela?” 

“Try-outs, my dear,” Angela explained, condescend- 
ingly. “Try-outs for the all-high plays.” 

Martha grinned. “That scarcely comes under the head 
of news. The posters have been up for weeks, and there 
have been at least three announcements in assembly and 
the school paper.” 

“Martha, you are being stupid today. That’s not like 
you.” Lucia’s warm brown eyes were twinkling. “Angela 
means this is her lucky day, because she’s going to walk 
away with the feminine leads in all three one-acts.” 

The seven girls crowded out into the kitchen, leaving a 
disdainful Angela to prepare for class alone. 


“Cafeteria” class, recorded on the school schedule as 
1 
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Institutional Cooking, was the most popular hour open to 
upper-class girls in Ashby high school. Following a fifteen- 
minute lecture, the eight girls assisted in’ preparing sand- 
wiches and salads, and serving the simple menus offered 
in the school lunchroom. Examinations were simple, full 
credit was given, and the girls received their noon-day 
meals. Martha Meredith, Lucia Albright and Angela Lee 
were the juniors of the class. 

Today, following the lecture, it was the duty of Martha 
and Lucia to prepare the huge stacks of peanut butter, 
cheese, egg salad and ham sandwiches. Lucia glanced 
swiftly around the busy kitchen before asking, “You are 
going to try out for the plays, aren’t you?” 

“T hadn’t signed up,”’ Martha replied, vigorously soften- 
ing the butter with a flat-bladed knife, “but I certainly 
think I shall now.” 

“T’m going to, too. Miss Meardon is having us in, one 
at a time all afternoon, to read parts. Then she’s goifig 
to have a meeting after school, to announce the final casts.” 

Later, as the white-clad girls took their places in the 
serving line to wait for the morning dismissal bell and 
the onrush of hungry students, Angela leaned toward 
Martha with a sugary smile. “You won’t mind, darling, 
if I don’t speak with you much, today? I’m saving my 
voice. You know, if you gargle frequently with'a solutioa 
of salt-water and vinegar, it makes the voice more flute- 
like and flexible?” 

“Tll keep that in mind,” Martha replied, in mock- 
seriousness. “I, too, wish to tread the boards.” 

“Oh—rilly ?” Angela’s tone was suddenly frigid. 
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When Martha returned to the sub-flodr at 3:15 o’clock 
that afternoon, for her turn at reading a part for Miss 
Meardon, her fingers were trembling; her breath coming 
in brief little gasps. “This is silly,” she told herself, as she 
crossed the. dimly-lit empty dining room to the practice 
stage where Miss Meardon was hearing students, “I 
shouldn’t mind reading for Miss Meardon in class, so 
why should I feel frightened now?” 

Miss Meardon was a thin-faced woman, new at Ashby 
high school this year. The usual junior and senior plays 
had been successful under her direction, and now she was 
innovating three one-acts, open to all students. Nervous 
and quick-tempered, she was admired and respected by 
the entire school for her really spectacular results. 

“Good, Martha. I’m glad you're interested. Will you. 
read this part with Jock, please?” 

Jock Campbell grinned as he offered the dark-haired 
girl a paper-backed copy of “When the Clock Strikes.” 

“The role of Marie?” ; 

She breathed deeply with relief. With good old Jock to 
help, it wouldn’t be so awkward. They’d been friends since 
kindergarten. days. 

“Yes. Jock’s reading the character of Henry.” Swiftly 
the instructor outlined the theme of the dramatic play, 
and the try-out began. 

Martha had a pleasantly modulated voice, and she gave 
a depth of feeling to the role which indicated her rapid 
and intelligent grasp of the basic theme. 

“That's really excellent,” Miss Meardon praised. “You 
two are the last of the ones signed up, and I don’t believe 
I'll have you read more, just now. It’s time for the final 
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bell, and I have the casts fairly well shaped up, anyhow.” 

“Are you really going to announce the final casts right 
away?” Jock inquired. “You certainly do make up your 
mind in a hurry.” 

Miss Meardon replied, “You see, I have an idea of what 
most of you can do from class-work in speech, and from 
the other plays. It really isn’t difficult, and I’ve a par- 
ticularly exciting reason for wanting to get in rehearsal 
immediately—” 

The last bell of the day sounded, and in a few minutes 
the room was filled with a chattering, gay crowd. As was 
her custom, Angela came last, and paused a moment in the 
doorway for an entrance, her blue eyes languidly. absorb- 
ing the scene. 

Miss Meardon mounted the small stage at the far end 
of the room, and thumped a chord on the piano to attract 
attention. 

“I am very pleased with the response,” she said, “and 
if you'll be quiet, I’ll read the casts for ‘When the Clock 
Strikes,’ ‘The Fiddle,’ and ‘Sea Romance.’ First, for the 
benefit of those—” 

She stopped suddenly, and whirled. 

Black smoke! It was creeping, in a thin line, from the 
girls’ dressing-room! 

There was a terrible, silent moment, before Jock dashed 
to the back door of the small auditorium, which opened 
to the dining-room. It, too, was full of the clouds of 
smoke, and he banged the door shut, choking. 

Miss Meardon leaped from the stage. “We'll have to 
get out the windows, children! Quick, pile chairs on top 
the desks !” 
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The windows of the sub-floor of the building were 
eight feet from the floor, and there was a wild, mad 
scramble to pile furniture high enough to reach them. 

Martha stood back, thinking swiftly. 

Unnoticed, she reached the stage, strode across it. The 
smoke creeping through here didn’t seem as thick as that 
in the dining room— 

Taking a deep breath, she stepped inside the dressing 
room and closed the door behind her. Two steps to the 
lavatory—now, a wet towel over her face— 

A moment later, gasping a little from the smoke which 
penetrated her crude mask, she managed to reach the 
cook’s telephone in the kitchen. It connected with the office 
switchboard, upstairs. 

“Quick!” she gasped. “Send the janitor with a fire- 
extinguisher to the kitchen—” ° 

Now the smoke was so thick that her choking breaths 
seared her lungs. Staggering blindly, she groped her way 
back to the dressing room, then again to the stage. 

Miraculously, the room had emptied. Though her eyes 
were smarting and bloodshot, Martha could see Lucia 
scrambling through the window. Only two figures were 
left. 

“Tit get her, I tell you,” Jock was shouting angrily. 

Miss Meardon sobbed, “But I don’t dare leave before 
all the students are out! I’m sure she’s gone! She isn’t 
here! Where could she be? Will you please get out?” 

Martha coughed, desperately, as she crossed the stage. 

“See! There she is! Now, I'll get her out, and you go 
on!” Jock was ordering his teacher about as if she were 
a child. 
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“T don’t think—” Martha was finding it difficult to 
speak, “—you’ll need to. I telephoned for the janitor—and 
there aren’t any flames in the kitchen—” 

“Come on, at once,” Miss Meardon shrieked, her voice 
panicky. ‘I’m not taking any chances.” 

Martha scurried across the room; climbed on the desk, 
and then the chair. ’Let me help you, Miss Meardon, I’Il 
come right along,” Jock urged. 

“All right.” 

The teacher followed, and Jock appeared almost imme- 
diately. He handed the forgotten copies of the plays and 
the list of cast members to her. 

The group hurried around the side of the building to- 
ward the front door. 

The fresh air had restored Martha quickly. “Let’s go 
see if the janitor got there,” she urged Jock and Lucia, 
who were walking with her. “I think it was just a smoul- 
dering fire—there wasn’t any flame, at all, that I could see 
through the smoke.” 

-The trio led the way from the entrance hall down to 
the sub-floor. Angela and Miss Meardon joined them, 
and the rest trooped after. 

* “My! Isn’t it too exciting! Utterly thrilling!’ Angela 
gushed. 

Lucia answered, drily, “It really is. I never expected to 
see you first anywhere, Angela. But the way you hopped 
out of the window at the head of the line ruins your repu- 
tation for always being the tardiest arrival.” 

The dining-room was still filled with smoke, and doz- 
ens of freshmen, whose lockers were in these lower corri- 
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dors, were standing around the door, saucer-eyed with 
suspense. “The janitor went in there about five minutes 
ago,” one of them explained. ‘Gee, but doesn’t that 
smoke smell fierce?” 

“Oh, my goodness gracious,” Lucia said, in a weak 
voice. “I know what it is. I did it at home once. It’s olive 
oil. I was heating it for a hot-oil shampoo, and forgot it. 
We had to have the whole house redecorated. Someone 
has left a pan of the salad olive oil on the stove, and the 
electricity was turned on low, probably.” 

“You mean, it isn’t actually on fire? With all this 
smoke?” Jock demanded. 

“Tt might be blazing, now, after this long a time, but 
that poor kitchen! It will be festooned with black strings, 
and the same cobwebs probably will be all oyer the 
dressing-room and the dining room.” 

Jock guffawed. “We might have known that, if we’d 
just looked at Martha!” 

Lucia laughed, and Miss Meardon joined in, a little un- 
certainly. “Too bad,” Angela commented sourly, “that 
there isn’t a black-face role in one of the plays. You’d 
have no trouble: getting the part.” 

Hastily, Martha pulled out her thin vanity. Her face 
was streaked and smudged with black, and the round 
white collar was embroidered in a network of fine black 
strings. “Are you going to announce the cast this after- 
noon, anyway?” she asked, turning to Miss Meardon. 
“Tf not, I’d better hop home and have a bath.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have been necessary, if you hadn’t dashed 
off so recklessly into that kitchen, and scared me half-out 
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of my wits,” Miss Meardon answered shortly. “Of 
course, I’m going to announce the cast now. We'll go to 
my class room on the second floor.” 

Abashed, Martha slipped the vanity back into her 
pocket. 

Lucia dabbed at the worst spots with her handkerchief, 
and then gave up with, “I’m just spreading the destruc- 
tion, Martha. Come along—we’ve all seen the worst.” 

The janitor came out of the dining room. “Get out of 
here,” he called, gruffly, to the curious students grouped 
around the door. “It was just a pan of ol’ grease. Fire’s 
all out now. Come on, get along about your business.” 
And he shuffled off to the furnace room, grumbling about 
the mess he had to clean. 

A few minutes later, still excited and whispering, the 
group gathered in Miss Meardon’s class room. Curtly, 
she read the cast. 

Angela was to play the coveted role of Marie in 
“When the Clock Strikes.” 


Chapter II 
FIRST CHOICE 


LITTLE stunned, Martha listened inattentively to 

Miss Meardon’s carefully clipped voice, announc- 
ing the remainder of the cast. She had been so sure, from 
the teacher’s manner, that she was to have the part of 
Marie why, she hadn’t even read any other part! 

Now, here was her name. “—will be filled by Martha 
Meredith,” the teacher was saying. “Lucia Albright and 
Jock Campbell will play the youthful sweethearts—” she 
paused to frown at the gigglers in the group, “—in “Sea 
Romance.’ The other parts will be filled as follows ” 

“What’s. my part?” Martha asked, turning to Lucia. 
“J——I guess I wasn’t listening very carefully.” 

“You're the old grandmother in ‘The Violin,’”’ Lucia 
whispered. “I read it in try-outs. Didn’t you?” 

Martha shook her head; listened carefully to the rest of 
the teacher’s announcements. 

“The first rehearsal will be after school, tomorrow,” 
Miss Meardon concluded. “I have a special reason for 
wishing to get into rehearsal immediately, and J shall 
expect you to be on time. That is all.” 

Unusually silent, the students filed out into the cor- 
ridor. Angela’s voice was distinct, as the girls went to 
their cloak-room. “I do hope Miss Meardon isn’t going to 
insist on week-end rehearsals. I know: Mother will agree 
with me that I shall have to choose my costumes in Chi- 
cago, or at least, have them tailored there.” 
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“TI was under the impression,” Lucia remarked wither- 
ingly, “that Marie is an’ unsophisticated country girl. 
And there are no costume changes.” 

Angela glared, but said nothing. 

Martha washed her face sketchily with a paper towel. 
“Tf that black is as hard to get out of the kitchen as it 
is off my face, I pity the janitor.” 

Lucia chortled, “Dearie me! Give a thought to our 
white aprons! They’re all hanging in the dressing-room!” 

“We must remember to bring clean ones tomorrow,” 
Martha said, seriously. “Do you suppose we'll be able to 
serve in the cafeteria, as usual?’ 

“Tm sure we will. This oil-burning business isn’t 
fatal—just messy.” 

Still discussing the fire, Lucia and Martha departed. 
Outside the door, in the warm April sunshine, Jock was 
waiting. “Like a lift home, girls?” 

“Fine!” Martha consented. “By the way, I haven’t had 
the chance to congratulate you two. I think ‘Sea’ Ro- 
mance’ sounds like the most fun of all the plays.” 

“Thanks,” Jock murmured. “Should be jolly. Anyway, 
I’m delighted it isn’t ‘When the Clock Strikes’ for me. 
That Angela!’ 

“She’s the limit,” Lucia snapped. “She makes me so 
angry, I could—could ” 

Both Jock and Martha laughed at mild Lucia’s un- 
expected wrath. And Lucia soon joined in, her brown 
eyes twinkling. “Yet, she’s just funny, when you think 
of it that way. Imagine! Having to go to Chicago to get 
a gingham frock! That’s the only type of costume that 
would be suitable for simple little Marie.” 
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“Did she actually say that?” Jock demanded, surprised. 
“Why, her family can’t afford trips like that! Her Dad 
was terrifically hit by the depression, and his business is 
continuing to drop off. I overheard Dad telling the other 
day that Lee was in a really desperate financial condi- 
tion.” 

“Won't you come in?” Lucia invited, as Jock brought 
his ramshackle flivver to an abrupt halt in front of the 
Albright home. “T’ll see if I can’t scare up the makings of 
some sandwiches.” 

Martha smiled, replying, “Don’t you think I’d better 
get home? I’m still smudged, and I’d hate to go about, 
frightening little children in the streets. The sooner I 
have a hot shower, the happier I’ll be.” 

“Some other time, then.’ Lucia waved a friendly good- 
bye. “Thanks for bringing me home, Jock. See you both 
tomorrow.” 

“I had,” Jock said, as they drove on, “an extra-special 
reason for wanting to bring you home, Martha.” 

“Oh ?”? 

“T thought I’d better tell you first.” With surprise, 
Martha noted that Jock was very, very angry. 

She asked swiftly, “What is it?” 

“You remember, after you and Miss Meardon had 
gone out the. window?” 

“Sure. You came out, right after. Why?” 

“Well, she forgot the plays, and the paper with the 
cast written out on it. I brought them, when I came 
through the window, and I couldn’t help seeing the first 
names on the list. The role of Marie was at the top, 
and your name was after it. Not Angela’s.” 
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Nothing was said, then, until the car stopped in the 
drive of Martha’s comfortably large home. 

“Miss Meardon was really annoyed with me for going 
back into the kitchen, wasn’t she?” the girl said, at last. 

“Yes, and I’m going to set it right.” Jock’s determina- 
tion showed in his tense,-set lips. “I’m going right back 
to the principal’s office, and see Mr. Dunham myself.” 

“No! Oh, please don’t, Jock!” Earnestly, Martha 
begged her friend not to do it. “You see, it was a fool- 
hardy stunt for me to try, and Miss Meardon had a 
perfect right to be angry.” 

“It’s what she should have done herself, if she hadn’t 
been so rattle-brained and scared. That’s why she’s mad,” 
Jock argued. 

“No. She felt the responsibility of getting all of us 
out of the building safely. How did she know it wasn’t 
going to be a serious fire?” 

“That doesn’t make a bit of difference about your 
getting the part,” Jock went on, furiously..““And the idea 
of running Angela in on the best role, simply because 
she was annoyed with you!” 

Martha hopped out of the car. “Jock, promise you 
won’t go to Mr. Dunham. Please! Really, it was a silly 
thing for me to do, and I don’t blame Miss Meardon for 
being peeved.” 

“O. K. If that’s the way you want it. Just the same, I 
think it was unfair of Miss Meardon, and I’m going to 
tell her so.” 

“Wait until after the plays,” Martha urged. “Then I 
don’t care if you picket her. You can march up and down 
the hall wearing sandwich-boards saying ‘Miss Meardon 
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is Unfair to Fake Heroines,’ and I won’t care a bit.” 

“All right, but I think you’re batty.” Jock put the car 
in gear and stepped on the gas. 

“Thanks for bringing me home!’ Martha shouted 
above the din. “And for telling me about Marie,” she 
muttered, as she ran up the flag-stone walk. “It helps a 
little to know that I was first choice.” 


Every sunny morning in spring, the tennis courts of 
Ashby high were filled with participants and spectators. 
It was a popular before-class gathering spot. The follow- 
ing day was no exception. 

Martha, vivid in a cherry-red pique frock; and Lucia, 
equally attractive in a navy-blue linen suit, approached the 
group clustered about the far court. 

Ruth Hatfield saw them first. “Here comes the heroine, 
now!” she shouted. “Good! Now, Martha, you can tell 
them all about it! P’ve told of your dash through smoke 
and flame until I’m hoarse.” 

Pink flooded Martha’s cheeks. “I’d hoped that no one 
would say anything about it.” The group gathered about 
her, the tennis match forgotten. “It was such a silly thing 
to do. Miss Meardon was the one who showed the true 
courage.” ; 

“Why, Martha! She couldn’t wait to scramble out!” 
Ruth answered, indignantly. 

Martha insisted, “T know. That’s why it took real 
bravery. She knew she’d be blamed if any of us were 
hurt. And I was the only one stupid enough to do any- 
thing to worry her.” 

Lucia, too, was amazed at this interpretation. ‘“Maybe 
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you’re right. Just the same, I’d be proud to have been the 
one to think of finding out how serious the fire actually 
was.” 

“And you called the office! That took brains,” Ruth 
Hatfield argued. 

The first bell rang, and Martha scurried away to get 
her books for the morning’s classes. Just inside the door, 
she met Jock. 

“You haven’t seen Mr. Dunham?” she demanded. 

He shook his head. 

“Well, if anyone says anything to you, please say 
that Miss Meardon was courageous in waiting until she 
had us all rounded up, won’t you?” 

“I will not!’ Jock exploded. “Sound swell, my saying 
that, and then pointing out I.was the last to leave. Boy- 
stood-on-the-burning-deck stuff!” 

“Now you know how I feel,” Martha said, soffly. 

Jock stared after her. He grinned, thinking, “Maybe I 
do, at that!” 

In English class, the last hour of the school day for 
Martha, she’ received a notice to go to the rehearsal hall 
immediately. 

Miss Meardon was waiting. 

A little uncomfortably, she greeted the girl. “Since you 
have a small, but important role, Martha,” she began, 
“T’ve sent for you to ask if you’d do the properties for all 
three. plays. It will mean quite a lot of painstaking work 
and there’ll be great responsibility.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” Martha replied. “T’ll be glad 
to do anything to help.” 

“Thank you.” 
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The older woman hesitated, then plunged into an 
apology. “I’m very sorry IL spoke to you so shortly 
yesterday, Martha. It was just that I was so upset and 
nervous over the fire. It was so nightmarish—so horrible: 
—to turn and see that black thread of smoke.” 

“That’s all right. It was silly for me to dash off into 
the kitchen. I am the one who owes the apology.” 

Miss Meardon fingered the papers on her desk; said 
gently, “It’s like you to say that, Martha. I’m afraid 
I've done you a great -injustice—” 

The door banged. “Please, Miss Meardon,” Angela 
Lee interrupted, “would you sign my excuse from eco- 
nomics class? I want to discuss my costume with you.” 

The final bell sounded. : 

“No need to, now, Angela.” Miss Meardon gathered 
the examination papers on the desk. “I'll be back shortly 
for the rehearsal. There’s no great hurry to decide about 
your costume.” 

“Well, I wonder what’s wrong with her?’ Angela 
mused, while readjusting a minute spray of lilies-of-the- 
valley tucked in her auburn hair. “Were you down here 
trying to wangle a better part?” 

“Of course not!” Martha retorted. 

Fortunately, other cast members came in noisily at 
that moment. ~ 

“When the Clock Strikes” was called for rehearsal 
first, and Angela astonished Miss Meardon and the other 
players by having most of her lines memorized. 

“She’s not,”’ Lucia observed quietly to Martha, “going 
to take any chances of losing the part.” 

The role of Marie was richly dramatic, and Angela’s 
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affected voice detracted from the simplicity of the char- 
acter. At first, Miss Meardon attempted to correct her, 
but the delays were so numerous that she finally said, 
“Well, go ahead and read it through, until you all get the 
feel of the action and the cues. We'll do some work on 
your role privately, Angela.” 

“The Violin” was a light comedy of a gay Italian 
family, and Martha played the role of the acid-tongued 
old grandmother. The humor was near the slapstick 
variety, and the appreciative audience howled with 
laughter at this first rough rehearsal. 

“It’s getting a little late,’ Miss Meardon said, as the 
players took their places for “Sea Romance.” “All except 
the cast members and Martha may leave. Martha is to 
have charge of properties, and all those she asks to serve 
on her committee will please co-operate.” 

“Do me a favor,” Angela murmured, as she rose to 
leave, “don’t put me on the committee, Martha. My role 
is much too heavy for me to be bothered with unim- 
portant duties.” 


Lucia and Martha strolled home from school, chatter- 
ing of the plays. “Since tomorrow is Saturday,” Lucia 
said, in parting, “shall we go to our usual matinee?” 

“None of the movies sound very promising,” Martha 
pointed out. 

“What shall we do, then?” 

Martha smiled, asking, “You won't laugh at me, if I 
suggest something a little queer?” 

“No. What is it?” 

“Well, since I’m going into this acting-business, I’d 
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truly like to do it well. ’d like to go to the library to- 
morrow ‘afternoon, to get some books on make-up and 
staging and acting.” 

“Tf you don’t mind my saying so,” Lucia replied, 
her warm brown eyes studying Martha’s lovely face, 
“T do think it’s a little queer particularly when you 
didn’t get the good role you should have had. But, if 
that’s the way you want to spend your grand afternoon, 
I'll probably be right with you.” 

In spite of her fears of a wasted holiday, Lucia became 
as absorbed as Martha in the study of make-up, the next 
afternoon. She also found some fascinating books on 
stage-costuming, and pored over the colorful plates for 
a couple of hours. Both girls checked out two books, and 
Martha offered, “I'll stand treat to a soda at the Inn. 
What say?” 

“T say yes, ma’am! Thank you, ma’am!” Lucia an- 
swered promptly. “It-sounds marvelous. ’'m hungry and 
thirsty.” 

The two girls had just given their orders when Angela 
Lee flounced in, gay in a pale green silk suit which 
complemented her auburn curls. “Cheerio!”’ she cried, 
glancing afound the small room to see if there were any 
acquaintances with whom she’d rather sit, “May I join 
you?” 

Reluctantly, Lucia slid over in the booth; Martha 
gathered the books from the table to her side. 

Angela lifted one of the volumes. “Looks as if you'd 
spent the day at the library. You should have seen the 
movie—the most luscious clothes. Really, just. too, too 
swanky.” 
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She turned the pages of one of the books and paused, 
startled, at the first illustration. It showed the correct 
way to apply the basic coat of grease-paint. “Blimey,” she 
chortled, “if it isn’t a book on make-up.” 

Lucia giggled, too. 

“I’m not laughing at the book,” she explained. “It’s 
just that I think Angela’s British slang is a young riot. 
Honestly, Angela, where in the world do you pick it 
up? In the movies?” 

Angela ignored the jibe. 

“Are you seriously studying make-up?” she demanded, 
incredulously, of Martha. 

The dark-haired girl nodded. “I’m playing the char- 
acter of an old woman, in ‘The Violin,’ and unless the 
make-up is cleverly done, I’ll look ridiculous.” 

“I know, but fancy trying to learn from a book!” 

The sodas arrived, and Angela made an unpleasant 
scene because hers had too much chocolate. The waitress 
had to bring two others, before she was satisfied. 

“By the way, girls,” she continued, at last, “did you 
two know that I’m planning to study abroad, after high 
school? There are excellent schools of the drama in both 
London and Paris. In fact, if certain plans work out, I 
may not even finish at Ashby high. You know, the sooner 
you break into the movies, the better. 2 

This silenced even Lucia. . 

The trio sipped their drinks thoughtfully. “Well, my 
dears,” Angela said, “I must be skipping along.” She 
flipped the pages of the book in front of her. “T still 
think you’re silly, Martha, to go to all that trouble for 
such a minor role.” 
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For several. moments, the two girls sat quietly in the. 
booth. 

“You know,” Martha declared, “I believe she meant 
what she said about going abroad to school.” 

“I do, too. For our sakes’, I hope the certain plans go 
through, and she gets enough cash to make the dash goon. 
I believe Ashby high could struggle along without her.” 

“Wonder what she plans to do about financing her 
studies?” Martha asked, thoughtfully. “Certainly the Lee 
family can’t afford to send her—if what Jock said is 
true.” 


Chapter III 
“MISS MEARDON’S SECRET 


MISS MEARDON appeared more animated and 

pleased than Martha had ever seen her, when the 

players gathered for rehearsal on Monday after school. 
She could scarcely contain her happy secret. 

“You all remember,” she began, as soon as the group 
was complete, “that I told you I wanted to hurry and 
get the plays started as soon as possible?” 

The puzzled students nodded affirmatively. 

“Well, this is the reason. Ashby high is going to enter 
the all-state play contest at Central City, a week from 
Saturday !” 

‘There was a buzz of excited comment, and Miss Mear- 
don held up her hand for silence. 

“Because this is the first time we’ve ever had one-act 
plays to enter, there was quite a lot of red-tape about 
entrance fees and official permission, but it’s all settled 
now.” 

“Which of the plays are you going to send?” Angela 
demanded. “Or will all of them go?” 

“We'll produce our plays here, for the Ashby audience, 
a week from Thursday. You see, that gives us only nine 
days—including Saturday—to prepare. I’ve asked for 
judges from the dramatic department at the University 
at Central City, and they will choose the best from the 


three. The cast of the winning play will enter the contest, 
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which is held every spring by the University, at Central 
City.” 

“Whew!” Jock exclaimed. “T’ll bet you don’t have any 
trouble getting us to practice on the dot, or learn our 
lines. That’s not half as many times as we usually have 
to rehearse a play.” 

“That’s right,’ Miss Meardon agreed. “Cast for 
“When the Clock Strikes,’ take places on the stage. ‘Sea 
Romance’ cast may go to my class room, for work on 
lines. Report here at 4:30 o’clock. If the players in “The 
Violin’ can read quietly, they may work for the next half 
hour in the dining room. I’ll call you when I’m ready for 
you.” 

The next two weeks were busy ones for the actors 
and actresses. Martha was absorbed, every spare moment, 
in her study of make-up and acting. There weren’t many 
spare moments, however, for it was a tremendous task 
to borrow, collect and keep a careful record of the numer- 
ous properties needed for the three plays. By enlisting the 
aid of her family, however, she had completed the list 
by Friday evening of the first week. 

Just before school was out, Martha was excused from 
class, so she could check the properties with Miss Mear- 
don in the subfloor rehearsal room. 

In the midst of the work, Angela stormed in. “Miss 
Meardon, is it absolutely necessary for me to practice 
tomorrow? I’m letter-perfect in the lines, and Martha or 
somebody could read the cues.” 

“Is something wrong?” the teacher demanded. ‘“Do 
you feel ill?” 

Angela laughed, saying; “Of course not! How silly! 
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But I’ve coaxed and teased Mother all week, to get her 
to take me to Chicago to buy my costume, and she’s 
finally given in. We'll leave tonight, so we can have all 
morning to shop.” 

The teacher sank to a chair back of her desk, her 
thin face creased in frowns. “I can’t seem to make you 
understand the character of Marie at all,’ she said, 
softly. “Can’t you see? Marie is a young girl, who has 
had no contact with the outside world—she’s a sheltered, 
simple country girl. It’s her first trip to a city and abso- 
lutely her first visit away from her own family’s cottage. 
She wouldn't know a Molyneux model from the—the 
China Clipper. That’s the chief reason her prospective 
parents-in-law don’t approve of her marriage to Henry. 
Jt’s summer, and she’d be wearing a sprigged muslin or 
white organdie with a blue ribbon sash.” 

Angela had a tantrum. 

It was the sort of exhibition of temper which is sup- 
posed to go with her shade of auburn hair, and.seldom 
does. She screamed. She raged. “You're trying to make 
me look like a hick in front of all those people. What’s 
worse, ‘When the Clock Strikes’ is bound to. win first 
place, and you’d force me to go down to Central City, and 
appear representing Ashby High School in some ghastly, 
old, shapeless cotton things—” 

Lucia opened the door, and stood, amazed, at the 
stormy scene. 

Angela whirled. 

“T take it you’re discitssing your Marie-costume?”’ 
Lucia inquired. “Very timely. I couldn’t avoid overhear- 
ing you, as I came in the dining-room. It’s a queer coin- 
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cidence, but I was just bringing an old number of ‘Stage’ 
I found in the library. It has photographs of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois production of ‘When the Clock 
Strikes,’ which it gave last year.” 

“Let’s see!” Rudely, Angela snatched’ at the magazine. 

“We can all see it,’ Lucia replied, crossing to Miss 
Meardon’s desk. “The story says that the girl who played 
the part of Marie did it so well that she had a screen 
test, and now she’s going to a movie training schodl.” 

Lucia opened the magazine to a full-page portrait of 
a sweet-faced girl, dressed in a simple white silk-frock, a 
lace-edged frill about her neck. 

“That settles it, conclusively,” Miss Meardon said 
firmly. “You will report for rehearsal with the others of 
your cast tomorrow, Angela. If you cannot obtain a plain 
white frock, we’ll find one for you. And if you're not at 
rehearsal, we'll find another Marie.” 

Later, just out of the teacher’s hearing, Angela ad- 
dressed Lucia with a disarming smile: “T’il get even with 
you for. this, if it’s the last thing I ever do.” 

Nevertheless, Angela was on time, the next morning, 
for the all-day rehearsal. 

It was fun, on Saturday, to have the run of the huge, 
empty school-building. Rehearsals went on, simultane- 
ously, with Miss Meardon dividing her time and sug- 
gestions among the three casts. 

Each player had brought a contribution for the picnic 
lunch at noon, and it was a gay meal in the center of the 
deserted dining-room. Miss Meardon seemed to relax 
and enjoy the party, too. 

Lucia’s mother had baked a half-dozen delicious apple 
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pies for the dessert. “By the way, Lucia,” Miss Meardon 
said, as she served the last slice, “would you mind .as- 
suming the duty of publicity for the plays? I don’t mean 
the art posters, or the stories in the school paper—that’s 
all taken care of—but would you attend to the programs 
for next Thursday evening, and see that a copy of the 
casts gets to the Ashby Tribune?” 

“So that’s what you think of Mother’s pies!” Lucia 
‘moaned. “It’s really not fair to punish me for her mis- 
takes.” 

Miss Meardon' flashed the kitchen knife she’d been 
using for a pie-server, in a menacing fashion. “Eat 
those words, Miss! After sampling your Mother’s supe- 
xior culinary art, I know you should have strength for 
any task, no matter how difficult.” 

“Nice recovery!” Jock approved. “Any more pie?” 

“Not a crumb,” Miss Meardon replied. “I move that 
‘the boys clean the table and floor, while the girls repack 
the dishes from home. ‘The Violin’ players must be on 
the stage in exactly ten minutes.” 

Rehearsals were going remarkably well. 

Angela improved, suddenly, in her role, and played 
the character with sweetness and sincerity. “You've got 
to admit it,’ Lucia whispered once in Martha’s ear, 
“she’s a swell actress. While she’s being Marie, I almost 
‘like her.” 

On Wednesday, the day before the final production, 
“Martha reported to Miss Meardon. “All the properties 
are ready, checked and rechecked. ’'m borrowing Mr. 
‘Dunham’s desk set from his office, however, and I 
thought I wouldn’t get it until just before the show. 
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Then I can take it right back. Would you like to see it?” 

“Yes. I expect I’d better go up and have a look. We 
may not need all of it. I don’t believe the captain of a 
liner would have a great many things on top of his 
desk—” 

Lucia ran in, just as Miss Meardon was leading the 
way out of the rehearsal room. 

“Oh, good! Lucia!’ Martha said. “You can come 
along with us-and see what you think about the desk set 
for ‘Sea Romance.’ ” 

“I’m sorry, but I’ve got to get these proofs for the 
programs back to the printer before closing time. Could 
you check them now, Miss Meardon? And the story for 
the Tribune?” 

Rapidly, the teacher glanced through the papers. She 
murmured, “They look fine. However, I’d like more time 
—could you leave them on my desk? I’ll go through them 
more carefully later, if I can. Just so many things to do 
—come, Martha. If I haven’t time, just take them back 
as they are, Lucia. You know what’s correct as well 
as I. ad 

The final afternoon class bell rang while Miss Meardon 
and Martha were in the principal’s office. “That desk set 
will do very nicely,” the teacher decided. “It’s very kind 
of you to loan. it.” 

“That’s all right,” Mr, Dunham replied. “I’ll unlock 
the door when I first come tomorrow evening, and Mar- 
tha can get it: I'll probably be the last to leave, so you can 
bring it back any time after you’re through with it. The 
door will be open.” 

All Ashby High buzzed with suppressed excitement, 
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the day of the plays, but the intense suspense among the 
various cast members was at highest pitch. 

Which play would the judges choose? 

What players. would get to make the thrilling trip to 
Central City, on Saturday, for the all-state competition? 

In her heart, Martha realized that ““The Fiddle” had 
only a slim chance to win first place. The, famous dra- 
matic power of “When the Clock Strikes’ would be 
much more likely to appeal to the judges, even though the 
rich comedy of her play might be more popular with the 
audience. “Sea Romance,” handled capably by Jock and 
Lucia in the leading roles, was still less artistic and more 
shallow. ~ 

At six o'clock, all cast members had returned from 
early dinners at home, and were bustling about the stage 
and dressing rooms of the central auditorium. Quietly 
and efficiently, Martha had prepared the props on the 
stage for “Sea Romance,” first on the program. In neat 
arrangement, all the articles needed for “The Fiddle” 
were stacked at the left backstage; for ‘“When the Clock 
Strikes” at the right. 

The dressing-room was crowded when Martha came 
in, after adding Mr. Dunham’s desk equipment to the 
first stage set. It was her final pre-show task, as far as 
properties were concerned. She waited patiently until one 
of the brightly-lit dressing tables was free, and took her 
place before it with a small make-up kit. Most of her 
last week’s allowance had gone to buy the theatrical 
creams and powders that one of the make-up books had 
recommended. She was determined to be that ancient 
crone, Grandma Romero of the sharp tongue, for this 
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evening’s show. Realizing the great aid of make-up in 
this portrayal, she had almost memorized the directions 
for “old age.” 

Carefully, with skillful long fingers, she slapped the 
basic grease paint over her slender face. Just as she was 
about to sketch in the wrinkles to form deep crows’ feet 
around sher eyes, Lucia burst in. 

“Where’s that Angela? Angela Lee!” she shouted. 

“Not here yet,” someone mumbled, absently, around a 
mouthful of pins. 

“Hello, Lucia!’ Martha called. “There’s an empty 
table next to me. You’d better be getting into your 
make-up. After all, you’re the very first one on the 
stage.” 

Lucia’ flounced across the room, and smacked a small 
overnight bag to the top of the powder-dusted table. 
“Have you seen the evening paper?” she demanded. 

“Heavens, no! Not for-about three days,” Martha 
confessed. 

“Well, look!” Lucia snatched a newspaper from her 
dressing case. She thrust it, turned to.a story about the 
all-high plays, under Martha’s nose. 

Martha glanced at it. 

“Ummm—tlooks all right to me. Just like any other 
Tribune I ever saw. What’s wrong?” 

“What’s wrong? Well, just that your name and my 
name are completely missing. And nobody but Angela 
Lee would have been mean enough. to do it!” 

“Oh, Lucia! Please don’t get so upset, just before the 
play! Newspapers often make mistakes. Our names prob- 
ably will be in the reviews, afterwards.” . 
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“Yes,” Lucia stormed, “but don’t you understand? 
Tl be blamed for it! Miss Meardon asked me to put the 
story in the paper—” . 

“But she’d realize it isn’t your fault. After all, it isn’t 
likely that you’d leave out your own name on purpose!” 

Angela swept in, chin high, auburn curls curiningly 
arranged under a wisp of white net. Imperiously, she 
ordered Ruth Hatfield, who was playing a maid’s role in 
“When the Clock Strikes,” from a dressing table. 

“Tt’s important,” the star announced, “that I have 
plenty of room and sufficient time to apply my make-up. 
I’ve just heard some very ‘exciting news—vast possibili- 
ties hinge on whether certain persons in the audience 
tonight are carried away by my acting.” 

“You're about to be carried away by my wrath,” 
Lucia retorted, grimly. ‘“What’s the idea of cutting Mar- 
tha’s and my names from the cast in the newspaper?” 

“What do you mean?” Angela blinked abnormally 
long eyelashes at the two girls. She was wearing false 
ones! “I haven’t had time to bother with the paper.” 
Coolly she plucked the Tribune from Martha’s dressing- 
table. 

“Tf you’re able to see,” Martha said, unable to restrain 
a giggle, “through all that tangled foliage in front of 
your eyes.” 

Angela’s lip curled in the best movie manner. “All the 
screen stars wear these. Have, for years. But, then, you 
couldn’t be expected to realize that.” 

“All that is beside the point,” Lucia went on, not 
amused in her anger. “What was the idea of taking 
Martha’s and my name from the list I sent to the paper?” 
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“Really, you’re being ridiculous.” Angela admired the 
sweep of her long lashes in the mirror. “And if you 
think you’re going to upset me, just before I go on the 
stage, you may think again. It’s really tremendously im- 
portant that my character gets across, and I won’t let. 
your crazy little tempest-in-a-teapot get me all unstrung, 
so there!’ \ 

The argument was attracting the attention of several. 
in the crowded room. 

“Never mind, Lucia,” Martha said gently. ‘‘It’s too late 
to do anything about it now.” 

Ruth Hatfield, the girl who had been pushed aside so 
rudely by Angela at the dressing table, added fuel to the 
flame. “If that annoys you, Lucia,” she said, “take a. 
look at the program. I grabbed one, as I came in. You're 
not mentioned at all, and the only place Martha’s name 
is printed is as chairman of the properties.” 

“Tt is?” Angela shrieked. “Oh, I forgot—” 

Too late, the auburn-haired girl closed her mouth. 

Martha dropped a firm, restraining hand on Lucia’s 
arm. “Please, Lucia,” she begged. “You'll be out on the 
stage, acting before hundreds of people, in just a few 
minutes. This nasty little trick of Angela’s doesn’t 
matter, but how you appear in the next half hour does 
matter, tremendously.” 

Lucia subsided. “I guess you’re right,” she admitted, 
her voice low. “Just the same, she’s practically confessed. 
Remember the other afternoon, when I took the proofs 
down for Miss Meardon’s approval?” 

Martha nodded. ; 

“Well, when I went back to get them from her desk, 
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Angela was the only one in the room. She was very 
curious about how soon I had to take them. back to the 
printer’s, and to the newspaper office, and if I was 
terribly rushed, she’d be glad to drop them off, on her 
way home! I should have realized it was a typical 
Angela scheme, but I had so many other thirigs on my 
mind, I jumped at her offer.” 

“It’s too bad. Our parents, particularly, will be dis- 
appointed. But there’s nothing we can do. Miss Meardon 
will understand, I’m sure. What matters now is that 
we do the best acting we can, and not forget our cues—” 

“Curtain call for ‘Sea Romance!” the director 
shouted, from the doorway. “In your places, on the stage 
or in the wings! We don’t want to keep the audience 
waiting.” s 

Martha hurriedly checked Lucia’s make-up and cos- 
tume. “You never looked lovelier,” she said, at last. 
“Your hair is so soft and shiny and pretty!” 

“Thanks,” Lucia smiled, her anger forgotten. “I’ve 
been giving it the hundred strokes with a brush, every 
night for ages. Too much rouge?” 

“No—just right. Run along, now, and loads of luck 

“May we watch, Miss Meardon?” Martha asked. 

The harassed teacher paused a moment before re- 
plying. “Why, what marvelous make-up! I honestly 
didn’t know you, Martha! That gray wig is perfect. 
Why, yes, those of you who are ready to go on, may 
watch from the wings. Keep out of the way of the actors, 
and don’t make a sound. If there. is a single whisper or 
one unnecessary noise, everyone will have to return to 
the dressing rooms.” 


pr 
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There was a spontaneous burst of applause for the 
excellent set, when the curtain went up on “Sea Ro- 
mance.” The audience was kind and receptive, and the 
laughs were frequent as the pleasant story unfolded. 
Anxiously, Martha listened for her friend’s voice. She 
was so afraid that Lucia’s anger at Angela’s shabby 
trick would make her nervous; affect her characteriza- 
tion. Familiarity with the lines, however, and Jock’s 
nonchalance carried off the first awkward moments, and 
the play was a success. 

“When the Clock Strikes” followed, and Angela’s 
acting was brilliant. During one of the most touching of 
the drama’s scenes, Martha managed to peek at a section 
of the audience. Quite frankly, a number of persons were 
weeping, quite carried away by the play. Angela was 
scoring an impressive personal hit, and the others of the 
cast, swept along by her enthusiasm, responded more 
completely than in any rehearsal. 

The curtain fell, and Miss. Meardon raced across the 
stage. “Take a bow, Angela!” she ordered, “and a second 
or a third, if the audience demands it. Then the whole 
cast.” She scurried off, gave the orders to the boys 
operating the curtain winch, near Martha’s nook in the 
wings. 

Her eyes were glistening with joy as she turned, half- 
absently, to Martha. “A great many times,” she con- 
fessed softly, “I’ve thought it was a terrific mistake ‘to 
cast Angela in that role. But wasn’t she magnificent? 
I never dreamed she had such talent. 2 

Angela, still demure and smiling in the role of Marie, 
took six curtain calls. 
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Backstage, however, Angela dropped the modest airs. 
She included Martha and Miss Meardon in her gloating 
vanity. “That certainly cinched the contest!” she cried. 
“T’'ll bet there never has been anyone in Ashby. high who’s 
had to take six curtain calls. I really feel sorry for you, 
Martha, having to go on now. The audience will feel so 
let: down!” 

“Tt’s too bad you can’t get that playwright to write 
your everyday lines,” Martha retorted. “You'd be so 
much more popular—’” 

“Popular!” Angela exploded. “Just listen to that ap- 
plause. Let me tell you, Miss Smarty Martha, a great 
deal more depends on my acting tonight than just this 
silly old stage contest—” 

“Girls!” Miss Meardon’s face was white with fury. 
“Don’t you realize that this is an important performance? 
Get to the dressing-room, Angela. Take your place for 
the entrance, Martha. ‘The Fiddle’ goes on in five 
minutes.” 

Martha instantly regretted her brief flare of temper. 
She took’ a few deep breaths, and took her place to an- 
swer her cue. All her study and preparation must not be 
wasted now! Of course, “The Fiddle” couldn’t compare. 
with Angela’s play, but it was a delightful comedy, and 
Martha realized the audience would enjoy the lighter 
entertainment all the more, in contrast with the emotional 
depths of “When the Clock Strikes.” 

With this logical reasoning, all nervousness and stage 
fright disappeared. 

Angela—Miss Meardon—Lucia—all of Ashby was 
forgotten. Even Martha Meredith ceased to exist, as old 
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Grandma Romero tottered onto the. stage to rule her 
hilarious family with a scathing, and very witty tongue. 

Timing the laughs like a veteran actress, to allow the 
audience time enough to grasp the meaning of each line, 
between the recurrent waves of laughter, Martha Mere- 
dith, in the comparatively minor role of Grandma, stole 
the show. 

Suddenly, it was all over. The players crowded in the 
tiny dressing rooms; chattering, laughing, exclaiming 
over the lovely bouquets that many of the girls received. 

Jock had sent corsages of deep purple violets to Martha 
and Lucia, and there was a huge sheaf of Talisman roses 
for Martha from her family. 

“Don’t remove your make-up, anybody! Lucia 
warned. ‘‘As soon as the judges have finished giving the 
decision, the Tribune photographer is going to take 
pictures of each group for the paper!” 

At that moment, Miss Meardon bustled in. “ ‘When 
the Clock Strikes’ won!” she announced. “Please hurry to 
the stage for pictures!” 

There was more shouting and excitement, with the 
losers crowding around the winners to extend congratu- 
Jations. 

Lucia refused to sing the praises of Angela, but Mar- 
tha crowded forward with the others. When it was her 
turn, she said, “Please forget what I said out in the 
wings. You were grand.” 

Angela merely smiled, but back of the ridiculously 
long lashes, there was a look of intense hatred for this 
girl in the gray wig. 

The photographer took quite a lot of time, posing the 
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actors, and Martha planned to return Mr. Dunham’s 
desk set. Although there was a light in the outer office, 
she decided to take the articles directly to Mr. Dunham’s 
desk, as she’d promised. His private door to the hall was 
unlocked, and she entered without snapping the light 
switch. 

In the outer office, a masculine voice was asking for 
long distance. “I’d like to speak to 3-4008 in Central 
City,” he said. 

Probably one of the judges reporting, Martha thought. 
She arranged the set on Mr. Dunham’s desk, exactly as 
she remembered it—the letter-holder at the right, the 
pen and pencil in the exact center, the small box for 
stamps, clips and the like at the left. 

Scarcely aware of the voice in the outer office, she 

turned to leave. She realized, amazed, what the man 
was saying. “Sure no one can overhear you there?? . 
Well, it’s practically in the bag Yeah, she’ll be 
up on Saturday, and be able to talk over the details with 
you then. Naw, she won’t have any trouble. 
A natural, I tell you. Smart, like all the girls in the 
family. It’s a sure thing. She'll have six weeks to 
help you look for them. If the jewels are to be found, 
I’m betting on the pair of you to get ’em. If you 
can just keep the students in that old dump from sus- 
pecting what’s up, I’m sure no one here will 
catch on. a 

Troubled, Martha let herself out the door quietly. 

“Oh, there you are, Martha!’ Lucia called down the 
corridor. “Do hurry! The photographer is waiting for 
you!” 


Chapter IV 
INTERRUPTYD TRIP 


ARTHA had little time to puzzle over the strange 
M and mysterious conversation she’d heard. Before 
dropping off in an exhausted sleep, she’d reviewed the 
questions roused by it, but came to no conclusion. There 
were no answers to the bewildering remarks. 

Who had been the strange man telephoning to Central 
City? Whom had he called? Why was he conducting 
such a private conversation in the outer office at the 
school? Who'd be up on Saturday? What was the ‘old 
dump’? And most exciting of all, what and where were 
the lost jewels? 

She resolved to find out, if she could, who’d asked 
permission to use the school’s telephone. And then she 
dropped off to sleep. ; 

Lucia telephoned during breakfast the next morning. 
“I’ve an exciting project to talk over with you. Do 
hurry!” 

“You mean—should we go to Central City for the 
plays?” Martha inquired. She’d been intending, if Satur- 
day were a nice day, to ask her mother to drive a group 
of her friends to the university town to see the finals of 
the all-state play contest. 

“Aw, no! This is lots more fun than that.” Lucia 
promised. “Who wants to see any more of that ol’ 
Angela than we have to?” : 
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“T’ll be right over, as soon as I’ve finished my waffle.” 

“Waffle?” Lucia shouted. “In that case, I’ll come over 
to your house. I wanted to see your mother, anyway. Is 
there enough batter for one for me?” 

“Of course. And Mother will be delighted to have 
another customer.” 

In less than five minutes, Lucia had bounced in the 
front doorway. “Mrs. Meredith, I’ve two favors to ask 
of you. Please may I have a waffle, and please may I 
borrow your daughter?” 

“Well, the answer to the first one is easy. This waffle 
will be exactly the right shade of brown in a jiffy, and 
then we can discuss the second.” Mrs. Meredith was a 
rotund and affable woman, whose’ blonde locks and 
rounded figure contrasted with the appearance of her 
slender, dark-haired daughter. 

“Thank you,” Lucia answered. “My, but that’s a 
heavenly whiff!” 

Martha demanded, “What is the second favor? This 
suspense is finishing me.” 

“Why, Sis wrote and wants you and me to come to 
Mount Vernon College for the May Festival tomorrow. 
She told mother not to show us the letter, if either of us 
won in the play contest, but that she did want us to 
come if we didn’t have to go to Central City.” 

“Why, I think that’s lovely,” Mrs. Meredith agreed 
instantly. Although Martha had said nothing, she sensed 
her daughter’s deep disappointment in not having been 
in the winning play. This weekend of fun with Dorothy 
Albright at her small college would be just the thing to 
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take the minds of both girls off the contest. “T’ll get your 
clothes and luggage ready today.” 

“Oh, jolly, jolly!’ Lucia chanted. 

“How grand!” Martha agreed. “When do we take off 
on the adventure?” 

“In the morning. We'll go to Waterloo on the inter- 
urban which leaves here at seven, and Sis will meet us 
there at eight-thirty. We'll drive the rest of the way, and 
be in plenty of time for the field sports and tennis 
matches, which start at ten.” 

“What shall we wear?” 

“Our spring suits for traveling, don’t you think? 
Then, we'll be going to the all-college dance Saturday 
evening, and our banquet dresses will be just the things. 
And for Church, Sunday morning—” 

“Our suits, again,” Martha suggested, as Lucia paused. 
“Tf we take print dresses or silks, they'll have to be 
pressed, and we'll have to carry twice.as much luggage.” 

“Martha’s right, I believe,’ Mrs. Meredith agreed. 
“You can wear your white satin blouses and your white 
gloves with the suits for Sunday, and your thin sweaters 
and dark gloves and hats for traveling.” 

Planning delightedly, the two girls finally set off for 
school. 

“And they didn’t mention the plays!” Mrs. Meredith 
thought, relieved. 

Friday was much too busy for Martha to think of the 
mysterious telephone conversation. 

All the properties, except those for “When the Clock 
Strikes” had to be returned. Ruth Hatfield, who had 
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the maid’s part in the winning play, consented to take 
charge of the equipment needed for the Central City 
production. And there was the delightful anticipation of 
the thrilling trip to Mount Vernon. All in all, class work 
for the day seeméd of minor importance, and the queer 
happening of the night before was not, perhaps, of any 
consequence. 


It was a delightful May morning—Iowa at her love- 
liest—when the two girls boarded the interurban car the 
next morning. “I feel just as if the most exciting and 
monumental things were going to happen to us, don’t 
you?” Lucia demanded. 

“T know it,” Martha replied. “My, but it was sweet 
of Dorothy to want us.” 

“T’m sort of surprised, myself,” Lucia confessed. 
“Usually, just seniors in high school are entertained at 
the May Festival.” 

The trip passed with gay speculations about the dance 
at Recreation Hall that evening and comments on the 
fresh, gay kaleidoscope of passing landscape. ‘ 

Dorothy Albright was nowhere in sight, when the two 
girls arrived in the Waterloo station. “I’m not sur- 
prised,” Lucia commented. “Her record for being late to 
appointments is almost as amazing as Angela Lee’s. Let’s 
have another bite of breakfast while we wait.” 

The suggestion was a welcome one, and the two girls 
were soon enthroned on high stools at the station’s lunch 
counter. 

Just as they gave their orders, Martha glanced in the 
mirror back of the counter. 
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“There’s Jock P she exclaimed, scarcely believing the 
reflection in the mirror and her own eyes. 

“He can’t be!’ ‘Lucia turned to stare. “He’s gone, to 
Central City to see’the plays.” 

Their tall friend was scanning the station waiting 
room anxiously. 

“Do you suppose he’s looking for us?” Martha turned, 
slipped from the stool, and started across the long room. 

Jock saw her, then, and crossed to her rapidly. 

“Gosh, I’m glad I found you! I was afraid I was too 
late. We'll have to drive in a hurry now, to make it, 
and there never would have been time, if I’d had to 
follow you clear to Mount Vernon.” 

“Too late for what, Jock?” Martha demanded., 

“Why, for the play. Miss Meardon wants you to take 
Ruth Hatfield’s place. She’s broken her arm.” 

Lucia had joined them, and listened in shocked silence. 

At last Martha said, ““How in the world did she do 
that?” 

“Tripped over a wire, backstage, in the University 
auditorium, early this morning. ‘When the Clock Strikes’ 
is scheduled to go on at eleven. If I don’t get back with 
you, Miss Meardon will play the maid’s role, but it will 
disqualify Ashby high in the contest.”’. 

“But I don’t know the part!” wailed Martha. 

“And Dorothy is coming to take us to the May Fest— 
oh, thank goodness! Here she comes.” 

In broken sentences, the three excited high school 
students tried to explain the dilemma to Lucia’s sister. 

She grasped the situation with remarkable swiftness 
and turned to Martha, smiling. “Of course, you must go} 
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After all, there’s still next May, and I can have you then 
as my high school guests.” 

“You mean—I can go to Central City, too?” Lucia 
gasped. 

“Sure. I know it wouldn’t be much fun at the May 
Festival for you, without Martha. And we can do it just 
as well next year.” 

“You're an old peach!” Lucia planted an enthusiastic. 
kiss on her sister’s cheek. “But then, you always were!” 

“Our breakfasts!’ Martha remembered, suddenly. 
“Shall we have to skip them?” 

“No. You'll have time to have a cup of coffee, at least ?” 
Dorothy directed her question at Jock. 

“T think so. I could use a stack of wheats, myself, before 
starting that drive back.” 

“Good. That means J’ll get to see you for a little while.” 
The smartly-dressed college girl led the way to the lunch 
counter, where Martha’s and Lucia’s toasted rolls and 
coffee were waiting. 

Lucia and Dorothy exchanged news notes, while Jock 
and Martha discussed the crisis in the play contest. 

“Miss Meardon thought,” Jock explained, “that you 
would be familiar with the maid’s lines, having heard 
them so frequently in rehearsals. I brought a copy of the 
play, and you can cram on the drive back. Think my old 
buggy can make fifty miles in two hours?” 

“Oh, Jock! It’s sure to break down, just two miles 
from Central City!” 

“T consider that,” the boy said, as he attacked his third 
cake, “an aspersion on a faithful and tried vehicle, dear 
to my heart.” 
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“Tired—not tried,” Lucia said, joining in. 

“Much as I dislike having you tear my guests away,” 
Dorothy said, “I do believe that you had better get 
started.” 

To the girls’ delight and surprise, they found that Jock 
had his father’s large sedan, instead of his own doubtful, 
temperamental flivver. 

“Oh, we won’t have a speck of trouble getting there 
now, right on time!’ Martha declared. 

Dorothy waved the trio off. 

Once out of the city traffic, Lucia suggested, “Why 
don’t I read cues to you, Martha? We can have you letter- 
perfect in the role, by the time we reach Central City.” 

Jock drove swiftly, but with caution, through the lovely 
spring morning. 

There were a few brief delays—cattle crossing the road 
at one point; a traffic tie-up in Cedar Rapids—but it 
lacked a quarter-hour of eleven when Jock parked the’car 
in front of the University auditorium, where the Ashby 
play was to be held. Because of the large number of en- 
tries, all available stages in. the school were being used. 

“Lots of time,” Jock said, with satisfaction. 

He led the way. 

Miss Meardon was standing in the wings, a white, 
frilly apron over her dark dress. She was in costume, 
ready to go on as the maid! She turned, staring un- 
believingly at the approaching trio. 

“My, but I’m glad to see you! They’ve moved our time 
forward fifteen minutes, and the curtain’s just ready to 
go up. Can you change into this costume in five minutes, 
Martha?” — 
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The dark-eyed girl nodded, and they raced for the 
dressing-room. 

The “pinch-hitting” actress, still tying her white cap 
in place, stood in the wings a few minutes later. 

The play had started, and Angela was portraying the 
swift emotional changes of her role with zest and sparkle. 
Martha listened to the scene with avid interest. Now, 
Marié was alone in the large old library, when the maid 
enters to tell her her bags have been packed; her visit in 
the wealthy home is unexpectedly concluded. 

Angela whirled, and her amazement at Martha’s words 
was entirely genuine; she hadn’t been told that Miss Mear- 
don wasn’t to play the part! 

She forgot her lines completely, and fumbled brokenly 
as Martha adroitly came toithe rescue. 

“Would Miss wish to wear her wrap, or shall I pack 
it? Master Henry believes it will storm,’ Martha invented 
glibly. 

At last, Angela recovered; clutched at the lead. 

“Does Henry know of this?” she asked, and the dia- 
logue went on smoothly. 

Martha had hoped that the mention of Henry’s name 
would recall the correct line for the other girl. 

The play was finished, at last, and the small morning 
audience of students and judges applauded; settled down 
to hear the next entry. 

Angela stormed up to the director. “What was the idea 
of sending Martha on that stage without warning me?” 

“We didn’t have time,” Miss Meardon replied. “As 
you know, I was dressed to go on, myself, when she came. 
You should be grateful to her. Had I played the role, we'd 
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have been disqualified. What’s more, if she hadn’t 
covered up your confusion so well, you’d have floundered 
for the line until you caught it from the prompter. If the 
judges aren’t too familiar with the play, they may never 
have realized the break.” 

Angela stalked off, for once completely speechless with 
rage. 

Miss Meardon insisted on taking Jock, Lucia and 
Martha to lunch. “It’s little enough I can do, to repay you 
for giving up your fun at the May Festival,” she told the 
girls, “and I can’t ever let Jock know how thankful I am 
that he was able to get you here.” 

“If you think we had bad luck—with Ruth’s broken 
arm, I mean—you should hear what’s happened to Browns- 
ville,’ Jock told them. “They’re having to withdraw 
completely. One of the girls has larynjitus or -gitus, what- 
ever it is—anyway, she’s lost her voice. And Brownsville 
is too far away to get a substitute, and the director is a 
man! So they’re driving six hundred miles this weekend, 
for nothing.” 

“What’s the play?” Lucia asked, curiously. 

Miss Meardon consulted the play list. 

“Oh, I remember! Brownsville is one of the two schools 
giving ‘The Fiddle.’ ” 

Martha looked up with interest. “I wonder which one of 
the parts is out?” 

The teacher said, “Why, just a minute! I know Peter 
Mandy, the director. Go ahead and order—I must tele- 
phone.” 

Five minutes later she returned, grinning. 

“Martha, do you think you could do another rescue 
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today? They need a Grandma Romero this afternoon at 
three.” 

“Why—” Martha was startled at this new develop- 
ment. “I don’t have my costume, or anything!” _ 

Lucia broke in. “Oh, that’ll be a minor detail, Martha! 
Maybe the other girl’s will fit, and even if it doesn’t, we 
can get something before three o’clock.” 

“Tt would be swell if you would and could,” Jock said. 
“Think of that whole cast, driving all the way from 
Brownsville, and then not being able to give the play!’ 

“You will, then?” Miss Meardon demanded. “Peter’s 
palpitating on the other end of the wire, waiting for your 
decision. You see, you can take the part, and it won’t 
disqualify Brownsville in the contest, because you're a 
high-school student.” 

Martha nodded, and the luncheon was almost neglected 
in the excitement. 

The afternoon was a blur and a whirlwind of activity 
for the dark-haired girl. She met the other cast members, 
and the grateful director, but the only name and person 
she remembered later was the tall and lanky Pen Price, 
who played her hilarious daughter in the comedy. 

Even the tired, jaded judges burst into applause as the 
curtain fell, and the Brownsville cast members crowded 
around to congratulate Martha. 

“You stole our show,” Pen Price told her, “but I guess 
it was yours to have. Anyway, we wouldn’t have had one 
if it weren’t for you.” 

Lucia and Jock waited for Martha, until she’d again 
dressed in her suit. 

“You were grand—even better than at home,” Lucia 
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praised, and Jock paid his compliments. “But now we have 
other news,” Lucia went on. 

“Let’s have a soda, while we tell her,” Jock suggested. 
“T think we've all been too excited to eat today.” 

“After all those wheat cakes this morning?” Martha 
teased. “I’ll admit I’m hungry, however. I don’t even 
remember lunch.” 

“Why, it’s been a couple of weeks since breakfast, and 
at least twenty-four hours since lunch!” Jock answered. 
“What’s more, it will be at least two more’ hours until 
that Players’ dinner for us at the Union.” 

“What are we waiting for?’ Lucia asked, plaintively. 
“TI was sure I heard someone mention a soda.” 

Jock strode off toward the car. “Let’s go up town, to 
one of the collegiate spots.” 

“What was the news you promised ?” Martha demanded, 
as soon as they were settled in one of the booths in the 
gaudily-decorated Academy Cafe. 

“Well, Miss Meardon has arranged that you and I are 
going to stay with a girl named Carol Upshars at. Cant- 
well Dormitory tonight. We have to be in at eleven o’clock, 
although we’re going to be guests at the Players’ dinner 
and dance at the Union. It’s quite informal, and Miss 
Meardon said it would be better form for us to wear our 
suits to the party than to dress in our lace frocks. So we 
don’t have to waste any time finding the dormitory and 
then getting back, right now.” 

“Sounds like loads of fun!” 

The dinner and dance were exhilarating, but two very 
tired girls left Jock’s car, shortly before eleven and went 
up the steps to the brightly-lighted dormitory. Jock took 
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them to the door, and said, “I didn’t want to tell you 
before, because I was afraid it would spoil the fun, but 
I promised to have Dad’s ‘car home in the morning. If 
you’d like to go with me, you'll have to get up early— 
about four. Miss Meardon said you could ridé with her 
by crowding in, and she isn’t going until later.” 

“Well, ’'m mighty tired now, but I think I'll recover 
fast. Shall we go with Jock, Martha? Or wait for Miss 
Meardon?” 

“Let’s go along to amuse Jock. He’d be sure to drive in 
the ditch, sound asleep, if we didn’t keep him awake with 
our bright sayings. Will you come for us about four- 
thirty?” 

Jock nodded, pleased. 

“We'll be ready.” 

The shape of the huge old dormitory was indistinct in 
the dark, but the verandah and hall were filled with laugh- 
ing, gay couples. Martha and Lucia, carrying their small 
bags, made their way alone to the second floor. 

They stopped a studious-looking girl, in pajamas, her 
arms filled with note-books. “We’re looking for Carol 
Upshars’ room,” Martha explained. “Could you please 
tell us where it is?” ‘ 

“I’m Carol,” the girl said, smiling. “I expect you’re my 
actresses?” 

The girls introduced themselves, and were promptly 
and hospitably led to a tiny room on the third floor, under 
the eaves at the back of the house. “I’m just a freshman,” 
Carol explained, “so I drew a rather unattractive room 
this year. I’m sleeping in another room tonight, however, 
so you may have all of this one—every inch!’ 
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She. chatted with them, as they prepared for bed. 

“This looks like such an interesting old place,’ Martha 
remarked, as she noticed the quaint gabled windows. “I 
do wish we could have seen the dormitory in the daytime. 
We'll be leaving much too early in the morning to get a 
good look at it—even if we’re awake!” 

Carol yawned, a little. ‘“Sorry—past my bedtime, and 
I’ve been getting ready for an exam. Why, I guess this 
house is really more ancient than the school. There are 
lots of rumors about hidden stairways, and things, but 
no one has ever been able to discover Cantwell Dormi- 
tory’s mystery. One thing sure—if any ghosts ever walked, 
they’d never be able to rouse students from sound sleep!” 


Chapter V 
ANGELA GETS A TELEGRAM 


OCK had been waiting only a few moments when the 
girls sleepily left the dorm the next morning. 
“Will we have time to stop somewhere for breakfast?” 
Lucia asked, wistfully. “Maybe a cup of coffee might 
wake me.” 

“Sure. We've lots of time. I just wanted to be sure 
we'd have an early start.” Jock pulled up at the curb, in 
front of a glittering, all-night cafe. A few early-risers 
could be seen, inside, at breakfast. 

It was a remarkably silent group. 

Jock stood it as long as possible, then chuckled, and 
went to the front of the cafe. He brought back two Sun- 
day papers. “Perhaps these will furnish us topics of 
conversation—and inspiration for those bright remarks 
I was promised.” 

Just as their orders were brought, Lucia made a sudden 
exclamation. “My word, Martha! Here’s a long story 
about your -pinch-hitting in two plays yesterday!” 

“Where?” Jock demanded. 

“In the college paper. The Brownsville play took first 
place in its division, and the Sioux City entry was first 
among the large schools. But there’s a lot more about 
Martha than any one else!” 

While Martha sipped her coffee, her cheeks flaming, 
Lucia read the newspaper story in an excited voice. 
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“The winners are published in a box at the top of the 
story, and then it says, ‘According to the unanimous 
decision of the judges, the medal for the finest individual 
performance will go to Martha Meredith of Ashby high, 
for her excellent portrayal of Grandma Romero in the 
Brownsville play, “The Fiddle.” 

“The judges were particularly impressed with Miss 
“Meredith’s remarkable stage presence and poise in her 
own school’s production of “When the Clock Strikes,” 
when another player muffed her lines.’ ” 

“Gosh!” Jock gloated. “Will Angela be annoyed when 
she reads that!” 

“Tt was not until after the decision was made, 
Lucia continued, “ ‘that the judges learned that Miss 
Meredith was also. pinch-hitting in her own school’s entry 
in a role for which she’d never rehearsed. She was taking 
the place of Ruth Hatfield of Ashby, who had broken 
her arm Saturday morning in a backstage fall.’ ” 

“Now we'll have plenty to talk about!’ Jock said. 
“No more of this sleepy gloom.” 

“Let’s don’t let our breakfasts get cold,” Martha urged, 
trying to change the subject. 

The three friends were gay-hearted as they drove 
through the fragrant May morning. 

“I wonder,” Lucia said, as they continued to discuss 
the award, and the play contest, “just what Angela meant 
by all those hints about how important it was for her 
character to get across, and a great deal more depending 
on her success than just recognition in the contest?” 

“I’ve been puzzled about that, too,” Martha replied. 
“There’s another queer thing that has been bothering 
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me, and I have a feeling that there is a deep and myste- 
rious secret behind it.” 

Swiftly, she repeated the strange and rather terrifying 
telephone call she’d overheard in the school office, the 
evening of the one-acts. “I meant to find out, next day, 
who'd asked permission to call long-distance on the office 
telephone, but in the excitement of getting ready~to go 
to the May Festival, I forgot all about it.” 

Jock and Lucia rode on in shocked silence for a few 
moments. Then, Lucia couldn’t resist. the impulse to 
concoct a wild surmise about the meaning of the con- 
versation, bringing in bits of Captain Kidd; a modern 
treasure hunt, and portions of the last mystery movie 
she’d seen, until! Martha and Jock were howling with 
laughter. , 

By the time the trio had reached Ashby, Martha had 
been persuaded that she’d imagined the entire conver- 
sation. 


The final weeks of school were filled with tremendous 
activity. 

Angela Lee had been quite. content to stay in the back- 
ground, after her miserable flop during the all-state 
contest. She’d even managed, with ill grace, to con- 
gratulate Martha following the special assembly when 
her medal was awarded. 

Martha was to be Jock’s guest at the Commencement 
Party in the high school gymnasium, the evening before 
graduation. At this time, all the scholastic honors were 
presented to the Seniors who had won them during their 
high school careers. 
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In a new party frock of deep rose organza, Martha 
whirled about the floor in a gay and rapid exchange of 
partners. Jock had just cut in again, when the orchestra 
halted abruptly, and Mr. Dunham raised his hand for 
silence. The awards were to be announced, and the winners 
introduced from the platform. Jock was on the honor 
roll, and Martha moved nearer to Lucia and her partner, 
as her own escort made his way through the crowd when 
his name was called. There was a terrific burst of applause, 
for Jock was one of the most popular athletes in the 
school. 

“And now,” Mr. Dunham was saying, “I have a special 
announcement which I consider very important. I do 
hope the seniors won’t mind, if I take the time to announce 
‘an honor which has come to one of the well-known 
juniors. 

“The University at Central City has established an 
honorary dramatic course for outstanding high school 
actors, to last the first six weeks of summer school. Of 
the twenty-five chosen, on the merit of their participating 
in the all-state contest, I have the pleasure to announce 
it includes our own Martha Meredith.” 

Martha, too, was very popular, and many hands reached 
out to urge her toward the platiorm. The rose of her 
blush was almost as deep as the shade of her frock, and 
‘she made a delightful picture as she bowed to the ap- 
plause. 

Later, it was almost impossible to dance because of 
the teasing congratulations. “Let’s go, Jock,’ Martha 
pled, at last. “It’s almost time for the party to end, and 
we can avoid the crush.” 
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“Fine, Let’s walk over to the Inn for a soda. I’m so 
thirsty I’m about to breathe cotton.” 

As they strolled through the warm night, they dis- 
cussed the summer plans. “Of course,” Martha confessed, 
“T’m very thrilled at the prospect of going to ‘college’ 
this summer. The only thing I,truly regret is that you 
and Lucia aren’t going along. And yet, I know you 
wouldn’t like to give up your job!” 

“No—I’m hoping the summer as life guard at Silver 
Bay will get me in such fine condition that I won’t have, 
any trouble making the freshman team at the Uniiversity 
this fall.” 

“Seems queer to be so happy about going to school, 
when I’ve been scarcely able to wait until it’s out!” 

“I imagine you'll have to work, too,” Jock told her. 
“No doubt you'll have classes under Clement Gray, and 
I’ve heard he’s a Simon Legree.” 

“Oh, do you suppose we'll really have him for some 
of our classes?” 

“Sure. He was the one who started the one-act con- 
tests for high school students.” 

They entered the Inn, already crowded with coitples 
from the party. Lucia and her escort, Fred Williams, 
signalled Jock and Martha to take the chairs they were 
saving at their small table. 

“T haven’t had a chance,” Lucia said, “to tell you how 
pleased and proud I am of you, Martha.. You, too, Jock. 
You’re a pair of smarties!” 

“And I do wish you were going with me,” Martha 
answered, impulsively. 

“Have you told your parents?’ Lucia asked. 
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“Mr. Dunham called home before he made the an- 
nouncement, and they said it would be all right with 
them for me to go.” 

Lucia. remarked, wistfully, “And I wish you were 
going with me.” : 

Jock stniled knowingly across the table at the chestnut- 
haired Lucia. “We've been keeping a secret.” 

“A secret?” Martha looked from one to the other. 

“But we might just as well have told you,” > Lucia 
went on. “You see, Dad and Mother have taken a cottage 
at Silver Bay for June and July. And Jock and I had 
hoped that your family would spare you for two or 
three weeks.” 

“Oh, it would have been perfect!” 

“Perhaps you can come after summer school is fin- 
ished,”: Jock suggested. 

Martha shook her head. 

“Tl be away from home six weeks, you see, and Dad 
and Mother will want me at home the rest of the summer, 
I’m sure.” 

“Td thought of that,” Lucia sighed. 

The group was’silent a moment, as they sipped pensively 
on the sodas, thinking of how scattered they’d be in 
another week. 

“Well, there’s one thing,” Jock said at last, cheerfully. 
“Think -how much fun it’s going to be when you all 
come down to the football games in the fall.” 

“Just the same;” Martha declared, “I’d feel a lot happier 
about the summer if one of my friends from Ashby was 
to be in summer school with me.” 

Lucia chuckled, suddenly. “Angela, you mean?” 
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“Heavens, no!” 

Jock giggled, too. “Did you see her charge out of the 
room when Mr. Dunham made the announcement? J 
was standing up on the platform, and the way she made 
holes through that crowd getting out, I thought it was 
‘a pity she hadn’t ever gone out for football.” 

“T imagine she'll blame me,’ Martha said, her voice 
troubled. “She might have been invited, if she hadn’t 
blown up in her lines at Central City. And she blew up 
because I surprised her so, when I walked on.” 

“Yes,” Lucia replied, scornfully. ‘Just as soon as 
you fed her cues, and she recovered, she immediately 
dlayed upstage, so you’d have to turn your back to the 
audience. And I haven’t forgotten that she took our 
names out of the programs and the newspapers, whén 
we gave the plays here in Ashby—” 

Angela, her copper hair shining under a blue bandeau 
of flowers, entered at that moment. Her eyes were glitter- 
ing; and she smiled broadly at Martha as she crossed 
the room. 

Lucia groaned, muttered, “When Angela looks like 
good news, it just means a blow to me.” 

“Or me,” Martha added in swift premonition. 

Angela sauntered to their table, her taffeta dress swish- 
ing audibly. She glanced coolly about the Inn, satisfied 
that she had the attention of almost everyone in the 
room. 

“Martha, I thought you’d bé interested in knowing 
that I’m going to be in Cantwell Dormitory at the Univer- 
sity with you during summer school.” 
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“Oh,” Martha answered, limply. Lucia and Jock ex- 
changed open looks of dismay. 

Angela unlinked the top of her small silver evening 
bag. “I just had this telegram of special invitation from 
Clement Gray, himself. Would you care to see it?” 


Chapter VI 
A STRANGE HOBBY 


HE taxi made its way cautiously on the slippery 

brick pavement. “Cantwell Dormitory is an out-of- 
the-way place,” the driver shouted, above the sputter 
of the motor and the fury of the storm. 

His dark-eyed passenger nodded silently. How dismal, 
Martha thought, ‘this street looks in the rain! 

The taxi continued its creeping pace down the wide 
boulevard. Set far back on sweeping lawns were old 
mansions, still retaining the dignity of their elegant age. 

‘The car paused before an enormous and almost sinis- 
ter pile of gray stone. 

“Ts this really the right dormitory?” Martha was 
shocked at its appearance in daylight. 

“Yep. Been one a good many years—almost since 
old Doc Cantwell died. It ain’t so bad, when they’ve 
got the new awnings up and bright umbrellas on the 
grass, and lots.of pretty girls about.” He glanced at 
her disappointed face. “It don’t look so good, today, 
Miss, but you'll come to like it.” 

“Perhaps,” she replied, doubtfully, pulling her water- 
proof cape closer for the dash up the flagstone walk. 

The deserted air of the foreboding residence and the 
icy rain chilled her as she raced for the steps. The great 
doors swung open slowly. Feeling almost as if she were 
the victim of a harrowing mystery play, she gazed for 
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the first time into the surly face of Dean Amanda Jones. 

“T’m Martha Meredith,” she introduced hegself, falter- 
ingly. “May I have the taxi man take my luggage up- 
stairs?” 

“T’ve been expecting you, Miss Meredith,” Dean Jones 
replied, coldly. “He may leave it. on the porch, and it 
will be carried up later.” 

Martha tipped the driver, and followed the thin woman 
inside. 

Amazed, her glance wandered about the great hall. 
Could this actually be the same place she and Lucia had 
visited so recently? Empty now of gay life, it was a 
huge cavern, walled with dark, stained-wood panels. 
Wide stairs marched up either side, to the floor above. 
Several gloomy portraits lined the walls. There were 
no flowers to relieve the shadows, and an unpleasantly 
musty odor was heavy in the air. 

Martha, who remembefed a brightly-lighted building 
filled with charming girls, was .bitterly downcast. 

“The dining-room is to the left,’ Dean Jones was 
saying, in a bored tone. “You will be expected to be 
prompt at meals. Luncheon is at twelve-fifteen. My 
office and suite of rooms are to the right.” She led the 
way to the right-hand stairway. “Your room is ditectly 
over my office,” she continued in her monotonous voice. 

A moment later, her manner changed. 

She waited for Martha to reach the landing. Her 
whisper was intense, and she leaned close to the girl. “If 
you find anything of value—this is a very old house and 
has a quaint history—bring it to me immediately. The 
‘dormitory is the property of the University, and any- 
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thing you may discover belongs to the institution.” 

Martha was disturbed. 

This dark house, this queer woman, were far removed 
from her dreams of a college life. 

“It would be just my luck,” she wailed inwardly, as 
she climbed the stairs, ‘“‘to draw that—that feline of an 
Angela Lee for a roommate, on a day like this.” 

On the threshold of the room Dean Jones indicated, 
Martha halted in astonishment. “What in the world—” 

Every flat surface in the large room, including the 
desk, the table, the mantel over the fireplace, and the 
bureau, was covered with pitchers. Pitchers of tin, glass, 
china. Pitchers of brass, clay and chrome. Pewter pitchers, 
blown-glass pitchers; red, brown, blue, yellow and crystal 
pitchers. 

“Your roommate has a hobby, 
sourly. 

“I see,’ Martha said, slipping out of her wet cape. 
“It might be worse, though,” she went on, attempting a 
joke. “She might be fond of anvils, or keep pet bees.” 
Mentally, she added, “Or she might be Angela Lee.” 

Dean Jones was not amused. 

“Tf you wish further information, you may come to 
my office. Your luggage will be brought up before dinner.” 

“Thank you,” Martha murmured. 

The room was more cheerful than other parts of the 
dormitory Martha had glimpsed. There were flowered 
chintz drapes at the windows, and cream-painted furni- 
ture. The closet was deep, and the twin beds downy- 
soft. 

From the collection of pitchers, Martha was next 
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attracted to the fireplace. She touched the delicately 
chiselled beauty of the sculptured stones, a thrill tingling 
in her finger tips. It was an elaborate design of oak 
leaves, entwined about the opening ‘for the fire, and 
worked out in the white marble. Arched at the top, 
through the motif, were three words. “Sermons in 
Stones,” she murmured, appreciatively, just as the door 
swung wide. 

“Hil? 

Martha whirled about. 

A round-faced, jolly girl, her blonde hair curled in 
tight ringlets, had managed to open the door, though 
her arms were filled with bundles. “In case you’re wonder- 
ing, I’m Roberta Baker. Call me Chubs.” 

“And I’m Martha Meredith.” The dark-haired girl 
stepped forward impulsively to relieve the other’s burden. 
“T’m so glad to see you I could do fifty back flips!” 

“T know,” Chubs said sympathetically, as she dumped 
her packages into the desk chair. It was the only avail- 
able space. “I felt that way, too, until I got my pitchers 
scattered around. Aren’t they beauties? And I found 
three in the dime store here that we didn’t have at home.” 
She seized an awkward-looking bundle and started tearing 
the paper away. 

Martha giggled. “I know it’s going to be fun, rooming 
with you.” 

“You don’t mind my pitchers, then?’ Chubs looked 
at Martha slyly. 

“Not at all. I think they make the room look’gay, and 
believe me, Cantwell Dormitory needs it on a day like 
this.” 
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Chubs sat down abruptly, on the floor. “I’m so pleased. 
‘You see, my entire family tried to persuade me not to 
inflict my pitchers on an tunsuspecting roommate, and 
the more they talked, the more determined I was that 
I’d bring them. I’ve been scared to death I'd draw some 
prim-faced maid who’d be fussy.” ; 

“Tell me about the pitchers,’ Martha urged. “How’d 
you happen to start collecting them?” 

Chubs was delighted to oblige. She launched into a 
detailed history of each piece. A number of the items 
were of actual historical value, Martha was surprised 
to learn, but Chubs was an indiscriminate collector. She, 
was as thrilled over the crude Indian pottery she’d found 
in the Central City store, as she was over the lovely 
Westward Ho! pitcher from her great-grandmother’s 
wedding set. 

“When I first walked in, I thought perhaps this was 
what the Dean was being so mysterious about,’ Martha 
declared. 

“Did she say something funny to you, too? Wonder 
what it’s all about? Do you suppose there’s hidden 
treasure—” 

The door banged open. 

“T beg your pardon!” an affected voice began. “Oh, 
it’s you, Martha. I might have known you'd be just 
underneath me.” 

“Hello, Angela.” Martha spoke without cordiality. 
“This is my roommate, Roberta Baker. Chubs, this is 
Angela Lee. She’s in my class at Ashby High, too.” 

“Cheerio! Delighted to know you! Where are you 
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from—may I call you Chubs, too?” the auburn-haired 
girl gushed. Without waiting for an answer, she went 
on, “I’m in the room above. When you get bored with 
Martha, coine on up. You can come, too, Martha.” 

“Have you a roommate yet?’ Chubs asked. 

Angela shuddered. “Yes, but I got rid of it. A horrible 
person. Fortunately, there are enough extra rooms, so 
I didn’t have to put up with her. Would you believe it— 
she had microscopes and bugs and test tubes all over the 
dressing-table when I got here!” 

“How too perfectly, utterly horrible,’ Chubs mur- 
mured. Angela glanced at her suspiciously, but the round 
face was calm and innocent. “People do have such strange 
hobbies. Who was she?” 

“Pen Price.” 

“Oh—I remember her!’ Martha exclaimed: “She 
played my daughter in that Brownsville one-act. I thought 
she was a riot!” 

Angela sniffed. “Well, of course, if you like slap- 
stick—” 

“How'd you get her moved out of your room?” Chubs 
intervened, hastily. ‘“Wasn’t she there first.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t so hard. She’s amiable enough, I guess. 
Thought ‘perhaps the north light in‘the new room would 
be better for her experiments. Imagine!” 

“What kind of experiments?” 

“How should I know? Biology, chemistry, some- 
like that. I took one look at the clutter, and trotted 
right down to tell the Dean she had to move that junk 
out of my room.” 
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“T admire your courage,” Chubs remarked. “T’d just 
as soon face the experiments as the Honorable Frozen- 
Face below.” 

“Oh—rilly ?”’ Angela sniffed again, turned and stalked 
out. 

“Quite a gel, what?” Chubs mocked Angela’s arti- 
ficial accent. 

“Tf you like her, I’m going to be annoyed with you,” 
Martha warned, frankly. “It’s just a break that I received 
an invitation to this honor class. Angela did everything 
possible to keep me from it. She left my name out of 
the program and gave it incorrectly to the newspapers at 
home, played upstage here in the final contest, and de- 
liberately messed up my life in general this last year.” 

“Thank goodness, I drew you for a roommate,” Chubs 
breathed, gratefully. She glanced lovingly about the room. 
“She sounds like a person who might not understand my 
passion for pitchers.” 


Chapter VII 
DESIGN FOR SUMMER 


HE friendly taxi-driver had been correct, Martha 
discovered when’ she woke the next morning. 

She liked the dormitory. 

The only trace of yesterday’s severe storm was the 
fresh, washed look the trees and flowers wore. Chubs 
was still sleeping soundly, so Martha took a shower and 
dressed as quietly as possible. 

The park surrounding the gray stone building covered 
an area which was two city blocks square. A sparkling 
little stream flowed almost across the entire plat on its 
way to the Kennick River, three biocks away. 

Looking back at the dormitory, Martha was able to 
discern the really fine lines of the structure. Originally, 
it had been built, Martha surmised, about the time of 
the Civil War; its basic outlines revealed the modified 
Colonial style of architecture prevalent in the midwest 
at that time. The Victorian gee-gaws and gimcrackery 
had been added later, and the building was festooned 
with scroll work. The gay awnings and clever landscaping 
did much to cover up and soften these unattractive 
additions. 

Lawn swings, croquet sets, and a tennis court promised 
to make the leisure hours this summer full of pleasure. 
Regretfully, Martha turned back to the dormitory fort 
breakfast, after her exhilarating stroll. 
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She found her roommate going through a vigorous 
set of exercises before the open window. “Don’t mind 
me.” Chubs puffed. “I just get a streak of this about 
once every three months. ‘What a lovely suit you're 
wearing! Is it hot, cold or indifferent outside?” 

“It’s quite cool now, but it’s just a little after seven. 
I decided to wear this linen suit, even if it is white, 
because it gets so warm around lunch time.” 

“Tll wear my navy blue print with the jacket,” Chubs 
planned audibly, as she made for the shower room. “If 
it gets too warm, I can shed the coat.” 

Breakfast was quite informal, the girls learned, and 
was served from eight until eight-thirty. There were 
heaping bowls of cereal, great pitchers of cream, and a 
choice of fruit or tomato juice on a serving table, and 
each girl helped herself. Chubs and Martha introduced 
themselves to the girls they hadn’t met the previous 
evening. 

In the absence of Dean Jones, Angela Lee had usurped 
the place at the head of the table, and was presiding 
charmingly. She was wearing an exotic print silk, in 
splashes of vivid greens. and blues, which Martha pri- 
vately thought more suitable for a garden party or after- 
‘noon tea, than a morning ¢lass room. 

“Good-morning, Martha,” she drawled, affectedly. 
“And you, too, Chubsie darling. You know, Martha, I 
was really quite, quite too tired to tell you last evening, 
but I’ve never been so startled to see anyone. It had: 
never occurred to me that you might be invited to join 
this class, too.” Her flashing smile included the entire 
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table in her confidence. “You see, Martha’s from my 
home town.” 

“IT know,’ Chubs agreed, surprisingly, to cover 
Martha’s confusion at the unexpected gibe, “but I de- 
cided when I received my invitation that it was an entirely 
democratic venture. Dubs, as well as debs, don’t you 
think? Or do you, ever?” 

The counter-attack was successful, and it was Angela’s 
turn to blush. The girls at the table laughed good- 
humoredly, and peace was restored. 

Martha was furious, but she managed to control her 
temper. She realized that Angela was taunting her in 
the hope that she would flare up in anger; no doubt, all 
these girls were aware that Martha had been the only 
one awarded individual acting honors in the all-state 
contest. 

Chubs had a little sports roadster, and she packed it 
to capacity for the first trip to class. The lovely new 
Dramatic Arts building, where all the classes for the 
honor high school students would be held, was several 
blocks away and across the river. 

With great interest, the twenty-five students surveyed 
each other as nine o’clock approached. Many recognized 
acquaintances made during the contest in the spring. The 
bubble of chatter burst into expectant silence, as the 
famous Clement Gray entered. 

“Not going to do much, this first day,” he began, 
breezily. “Thought I’d outline the course and what we 
hope to do, and then turn you loose to explore the cam- 
pus.” He flopped down on the desk-chair, and started to 
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twist his thick gray hair into horns over his forehead 
as he talked. The eager-faced group before him was to 
learn that this was a familiar and characteristic man- 
nerism. ; 

“We'll do two studio performances before the teachers 
in the speech department and guests. Only have two 
weeks to work up each one. Meanwhile, and all during 
the next six weeks we'll be working up an elaborate pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.” The high 
point, my good people. Open to the public. To be given 
in the University’s Greek Amphitheater, out-of-doors. If 
the Board of Regents likes it, this class will be continued 
next year, with free instruction for the outstanding young 
players in the state contest. It’s up to you to make it an 
anriual honor.” 

“Do you mean that if we fail to live up to expectations, 
the University won’t offer this course again?’ Chubs 
asked. 

“That is it, exactly. You'll be lopping off the noses 
of the younger students in your own high schools, if 
you can’t please the Board of Regents and Clement Gray. 
Ts that clear? Be here on time tomorrow. Class dismissed.” 

The puzzled students gazed at his retreating figure. 

Every day they were to see more of this man’s amazing 
eccentricities. Clement Gray was a colorful and dis- 
tinguished personage, and he worked hard to keep up 
the legend of his oddities on the campus. In addition, 
he was a brilliant and intelligent teacher. No student, 
however dull, ever left his classes without sensing the 
magnetism, and reflecting the aliveness of this man. 
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“Well!” Chubs breathed. “I should get an:‘A’ in this 
course, if it’s all as easy as that!” 

“Let’s do go exploring. Campus and town. I walked 
all over the park around the dormitory this morning, 
and it’s beautiful,’ Martha suggested. 

Angela took an elaborate compact from her purse and 
carefully applied more lipstick to her scarlet mouth. “I’ve 
some shopping to do. Count me out on this exploring 
business.” 

Tt was almost lunch time, and Chubs and Martha had 
carefully -memorized ali the names of the University 
buildings, before they turned to the town. 

“Let’s just drive up and down the streets in the business 
section,’ Chubs suggested. “We won't have time to do 
it thoroughly before lunch.” 

Martha agreed, and they cruised up and down the 
commercial blocks of Central City at a snail’s pace. Chubs 
was busy, half the time, watching cars and traffic signals, 
but Martha gained a fairly comprehensive idea of the 
town’s map. 

Just as they were about to turn back in the direction 
of Cantwell Dormitory, while they were still in a poorer 
section of the city, Martha’s eyes were attracted by a 
pitcher of unusual design in the jumble of a pawn shop 
window. 

“Tf dpisn't too expensive,” she made a mental vow, 
“T’ll get that for Chubs’ collection. It’s strange, but it 
looks as if it belonged in Cantwell Dormitory.” 


Chapter VITI 
THE DEAN’S RULES 


OURTEEN heads lifted abruptly as Dean Amanda 

Jones clattered the bell. “I shall ask you to meet in 
the drawing room, immediately after luncheon,” she 
commanded. 

“Going to have the law laid down,” Martha murmured 
under her breath to Chubs. 

“And if I know me,” Chubs replied nonchalantly, “T'll 
probably have the long arm of her law tied up in a sling 
before the six weeks are over.” 

‘Martha couldn’t keep from chuckling, and earned a 
black look from the Dean for her laughter. 

The fourteen girls leaped up from the lounges and 
cushions scattered about the drawing-room floor, a few 
minutes later when the Dean entered. She majestically 
selected the largest and most throne-like chair in the 
room, and cleared her throat. The girls reseated them- 
selves. 

“Of course you realize,” the Dean said, condescend- 
ingly, “that all of you are younger than the girls I have 
under my supervision during the greater part of the year. 
Therefore, 1 feel my responsibility more keenly. 

“T shall demand instant and constant obedience. The 
rules for the care of your rooms and hours for meals 
are posted. You will dress for dinner, but not formally, 
of course. It isn’t seemly for you to come to dinner in 
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the same frocks you have worn all day. Light summer 
silks are suitable. I would prefer that you wear jackets or 
capes over sleeveless dresses.” 

“What time do we have to be in?” One fearless little 
blonde, sitting almost at her feet, asked. 

“At eight o'clock during the week and on Sundays. 
We're a little more lenient on Saturday. You may stay 
out an hour later then, because there is not class work 
on the day following.” 

“What generosity!’ Chubs muttered, darkly. 

There was a concerted ,groan, over the entire room, 
at the woman’s announcement. She scowled and rose 
to her feet. Reluctantly, the girls scrambled up from 
their relaxed positions. 

“T shall use my own judgement in reporting you to the 
University Disciplinary Committee. The usual penalty 
for that is expulsion.” She stalked to the door. There 
was complete silence in the room. 

“Ah!? She stopped suddenly, just at the door. “TI 
forgot to repeat—I told most of you on arrival. In case 
you find anything of value—old papers, books, anything 
of the kind—bring it to me at once; and I shall turn it 
over to the University, whose property this dormitory is.” 

Ptizzled, Martha believed she detected a glance of 
understanding and deep meaning between the auburn- 
haired Angela and the older woman. What could these 
mysterious references to ‘things of value’ mean? 

“Let’s go have a game of tennis, and then go for a 
swim, and then for a soda, to get the taste of that out 
of my mouth,” Chubs said to Martha, as they watched 
the door close. 
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“T’ve an errand down town,” Martha. refused. “I’d 
love to, if I get through in time.” 

Chubs shook her head ruefully. “T’ve got to do some- 
thing soon, to work off my feelings, or I'll smash the 
rules wide open. I don’t know what it is,” she complained, 
frankly, “but the minute someone tells me I’ve got to 
do something, I do exactly the opposite.” 

“T’ll remember that,’ Martha teased, “and order you 
to do the thing I don’t want you to do.” 

“Tt’s the only way,” the plump girl agreed, seriously. 
“My family got on to the trick years ago, and I’ve been 
quite a respectable member of society, ever since.” 

“Why don’t you ask Pen Price to play a couple of 
sets with you?” Martha suggested. The lanky girl whose 
scientific hobby had caused her unpopularity with Angela 
was taking the stairs two at a time, just above them. 

“Not a bad-idea. I think she looks like lots of fun.” 
Chubs raised her voice. “Oh, Miss Penelope!’ 

The tall girl whirled in surprise. “Did you, by chance, 
mean me?’ she demanded. “If so, the name is Pen. It’s 
Penelope only when I’ve been naughty, and I’ve been 
so well-behaved since I came here I’m scared to believe it.” 

“IT know,” Chubs answered sympathetically. “I have 
those same mysterious pious spells, which invariably land 
me in hot water. ’m recognizing some symptoms, now, 
and I wondered if you’d help me out by playing a spot 
of tennis this afternoon?” 

“Could you wait ten minutes?” The twinkling lavender 
eyes beneath long lashes were suddenly serious. “I have 
a culture just ready to examine with the microscope, 
and it would be too late if I wait a couple of hours.” 
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“Sure. May I watch?” 

Martha smiled as she watched the lanky scientist leading 
the chunky collector down the hall. That tennis match 
would be something to see! But she mustn’t delay the 
shopping -expedition too long. The pitcher might be 
gone. And the feeling had persisted, all- through !unch, 
that the old-fashioned pitcher belonged on the mantel 
at Cantwell Dormitory. 

After walking several blocks, Martha recognized the 
district. The pitcher was still in the window, and as 
she examined it through the glass, she sensed again the 
haunting feeling that this tarnished bit of metal must 
be returned to Cantwell Dormitory. 

In spite of the fact that the price asked for the silver 
pitcher almost wiped out her week’s allowance, Martha 
asked the shop-keeper to wrap it up. A queer sense of 
excitement thrilled the girl as she tucked the package 
under her arm, and started to leave the shop. 

She blamed this emotion for her blindness a moment 
later, when she bumped roughly into a tiny old woman, 
dressed in rusty black. The leather strap on the old lady’s 
pocket-book broke, it fell to the sidewalk, and the meager 
contents spilled. Apologizing, Martha swooped down and 
started to stuff the handkerchief, some pawntickets and 
a thin coin purse back into the bag. 

“Tl be glad to have the handle repaired for you,” 
Martha said, kindly, as she handed the old-fashioned 
purse to the woman. “I'm very sorry I was so awkward 
and careless.” 

The old lady snatched the purse, more in fear than 
in indignation, and hurried off down the street. 
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“Can’t see why she was frightened,’ Martha remarked 
to herself in a puzzled manner. “T could understand it 
if she were furious, but she looked scared to death.” 

In spite of herself, Martha found that she was think- 
ing more and more of thé puzzle of the old lady. “I’m 
afraid those were pawntickets,”Martha mused, ‘and her 
coin purse was empty. I’ve heard of proud and genteel 
poverty. Maybe she has an extreme case of it, and was 
embarrassed to think of a stranger’s discovering her 
need.” 

Finally, as she approached Cantwell Dormitory, she 
shrugged her shoulders. Her thoughts went ahead to 
Chub’s acceptance of the pitcher. Would she, too, have 
the feeling of rightness in placing this pitcher on the 
mantel at Cantwell Dorm? 

Chubs had finished her tennis game and was polishing 
some of her metal pitchers when Martha returned. 

Martha tossed the poorly-wrapped bundle across the 
bed to Chub’s lap. “Found something for you, hobby- 
hound! I really meant to do it up in tissue, but I can’t 
wait to see if you like it.” 

With eager fingers Chubs toré the paper away. “Oh!” 
she breathed. ecstatically. “It’s a prize! Where did you 
ever find it? J like it best of all!’ 

“T saw it when we were riding this morning, and it 
asked to join your collection,’ Martha said, shyly. Grati- 
tude always embarrassed her. 

“T think it should go right over the fireplace, in the 
center of the mantel,’ Chubs planned. She carried it 
across the room, and for some reason, Martha waited 
tensely to see the result. 
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Both girls were silent a moment, after the graceful 
piece was in place. With a sharp intake of breath, Chubs 
asked softly, “Do you see the same thing I do?” 

Martha glided to Chub’s side, fascinated by the design 
on both pitcher and fireplace. 

Exactly the same motif was clear on each. The three 
sprigs of oak were so similar that they must have been 
fashioned by the same gifted hand! 


Chapter IX 
FOOTSTEPS IN THE NIGHT 


RY-OUTS for the first studio performance were 

held in class the next morning. Grudgingly, Martha 
acknowledged to herself that Angela was perfect in the 
light, artificial character of Martine, in Moliere’s old 
farce, “The Doctor in Spite of Himself.” 

Clement Gray was being very curt and business-like 
on this particular morning, and was rushing through the 
try-outs in a heartless manner. He interrupted Martha 
in the middle of her reading of Jacqueline’s role and told 
her she would be in charge of props; Chubs had said not 
more than a dozen words of the part of Lucinde when 
the eccentric instructor cried “Stop! You're to be in charge 
of costumes! No small job, young lady. I demand all 
costumes to be authentic to the period, in every detail. 
Means hours in the library. Choose your own committee. 
You'll have access to the University Theater costuming 
department.” 

Round-eyed, Chubs nodded in agreement. 

After class, Angela strode up importantly. “May I ride 
home with you, Chubs? Thanks, awfully.” Her drawl be- 
came a little more affected and she gazed superciliously 
over Martha’s head as they left the building. “It isn’t 
so difficult to get these leads, you know,” she observed. 
“Just a matter of keeping one’s poise and having a feeling 
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Martha rarely lost her temper, but she still fumed from 
the humiliating experience of her interrupted try-out. 
“You'd have been perfect in the part of Lucinde, also,” 
she said sweetly. “You'd have the correct feeling for the 
role—she plays dumb through both acts.” 

“Even that almost-silent character would be better than 
no part at all,” Angela returned sharply. 

Martha was ashamed of her sulky speech. “T think T’ll 
walk back to the Dormitory,’ she whispered to Chubs. “T 
need to pace off this temper.” 

When she reached their room, a quarter of an hour 
later, she found Chubs standing before the fireplace, study- 
ing her pitchers with a puzzled air. 

“Say, Martha,” she demanded, in greeting, “did you 
change my pitchers around this morning?’ She went. on 
hastily, “Not that I care—but they look different, some- 
how.” 

“No, I didn’t. As a matter of fact, I overslept and had 
to hurry.” 

“You know, I suspect Dean Jones of being an old 
snoopy,’ Chubs observed, softly. “She was coming out 
of our room, when I got back from class, and she looked 
like a canary that had swallowed the cat, or vice versa. 
She was startled when she saw me, and mumbled about 
fixing the shades, or something.” 

“You surely don’t think she’d take any of your pitchers, 
do you?” Martha asked, in a troubled voice. “Many of 
them are valuable. The Wedgewood, for instance, and 
the Westward Ho! from your great-grandmother’s set.” 

“Well, I love them all,’ Chubs declared defiantly, “but 
as near as I can figure out, the Dean is interested only 
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in my latest addition. I left the silver oak-leaf pitcher in 
the exact center of the mantel, with the handle to the 
right. It’s off center, now, and the handle is to the left. 
That’s why the pattern’s turned to the back.” 

Martha gazed levelly into the clear blue eyes of her 
roommate for a strained moment. “Do you -have the 
definite feeling that something mysterious and—under- 
handed—is going on around this gloomy old place?” 

“T do,” Chubs replied seriously. “I’ve felt it so much 
more keenly since you found the pitcher.” 


The remainder of the day was too busy for the girls to 
discuss their premonitions, but that night, in bed, Martha 
found herself restless and unable to sleep. 

Then she started hearing footsteps. What in the world 
could Angela be doing? she wondered, crossly. The foot- 
steps would die away, Martha would doze, and then she’d 
wake abruptly to the thud of a dozen or more quick steps 
overhead. 

Just as she was about to pull on a robe and run up- 
stairs to ask Angela to keep quiét,.a pebble struck the 
window. 

In sleepy: astonishment, Martha looked again at the 
side window. Sure enough, asother small stone chattered 
against the screen. 

After thrusting her feet in her smart leather mulés, 
Martha trotted to the open window. 

Below, in the bright moonlight, a girl was waiting. 
“Let me in!” she pleaded, in a hoarse whisper. “The 
front door is locked.” 

Martha left the window, padded to the door, and looked 
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up and down cautiously. The hall was empty and quiet. 
Feeling her way, she crept down the broad steps to the 
floor below. Who could the girl be? It was so inconsider- 
ate of people to break rules and then expect innocent girls 
to help them— 

Unwittingly, in the dark, Martha clung to the rail. 
She had forgotten the ornate pedestal with, the old- 
fashioned vase at the bottom of the stairs. It swayed 
sickeningly under her touch, then crashed. 

““What’s that?” a voice cried sharply. 

Light flooded the hall, and Martha was looking guiltily 
into the cruel face of Dean Jones, across the splintered 
fragments of the vase. 

“What ‘have you discovered?” the older woman de- 
manded, unexpectedly. “What. did you find? Give it to 
me at once!” 

“Nothing! Nothing at all!” Martha faltered. “Did you 
lose something ?” 

A look, almost of fright, flashed across the Dean’s 
face, and her hand covered her mouth in an unconscious 
gesture which clearly said, “I’ve told too much! I’ve given 
away the secret!” 

She recovered swiftly, however, and said ironically, 
“Perhaps it isn’t asking too much to inquire what you’re 
doing downstairs at this hour, breaking vases and scar- 
ing people out of their beds?” 

“Why—why, I was thirsty,” Martha explained, glanc- 
ing swiftly at the front door. 

“Tt isn’t at all necessary to come down stairs for water,” 
the Dean pointed out. 

“I know, but the water from the bathroom tap is luke- 
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warm,” Martha replied. “I thought perhaps I could get 
a‘sip of ice water without disturbing anyone. I’m dread- 
fully sorry about the vase, and of course, I’ll pay for 
it—” 

Light footsteps sounded on the porch outside, and 
there was an impatient rattle of the doorknob. Aghast, 
Martha watched the Dean cross to the door and fling it 
open. “Angela!” the Dean exclaimed. “You're late!” 

“Why, so I am!” Angela answered, flippantly. ““What’s 
this? A reception committee?” 

“T was just coming down for a drink of ice water and 
I didn’t turn on the light and I knocked this vase off in 
the dark, and the Dean thought I’d found something she'd 
lost, but I hadn’t—” Martha rattled vaguely. 

Angela flashed a look of inquiry at the Dean, on the 
last remark. “What did you lose?” she asked, bluntly. 

“Martha must have misunderstood me.’ She turned 
back to the dark-haired girl, who was stooping to pick 
up the litter of broken pottery on the floor. “Never mind. 
One of the maids can sweep up the debris in the morning. 
Why don’t you have a glass of milk, Martha? You may 
have my permission.” 

Bewildered at this-sudden change of attitude in the 
Dean, Martha walked on down the hall after murmur- 
ing “Thank you.” 

Before she left, she could hear the excited buzz of 
whispering behind her. It was evident that they couldn’t 
wait until Martha was out of hearing before they spoke. 

In the big kitchen, Martha made a great clatter of open- 
ing the electric ice box, rattling the glasses in the cup- 
board, and pouring the milk. Then, tip-toeing, she made 
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her way back through the butler’s pantry. It was impos- 
sible to. distinguish words in the hum of voices. 

Feeling a little silly, Martha knelt and looked through 
the key-hole. It was a pair of excited individuals she saw, 
gesticulating wildly. The Dean was pointing upstairs, in 
the direction of Martha’s or Angela’s room, and Angela 
was pointing toward the kitchen where Martha crouched. 
Angela was denying something. 

“T’ve felt there was some queer understanding—a sort 
of partnership—between them all along,” Martha told her- 
self, as. she slipped back to the kitchen and gtilped the 
milk. Again, she made a noisy job of putting the milk 
botfle away; rinsing the glass. 

Martha chuckled to herself. “Angela was assyring the 
Dean that I was too stupid to suspect anything,” she 
guessed. 

When she snapped out the light and opened the door 
a moment later, the Dean said ‘in a loud voice, “Very 
well, Angela. I accept your explanation. I shan’t report 
you this time. But don’t let it happen again.” 

She turned to Martha, smiling a little. “Do you think 
you can sleep, now that your thirst is conquered?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Martha replied blandly. “I’m sorry 1 
woke you up.” 

Five minutes later, Martha was back in bed, her mind 
busily reviewing her discoveries. No doubt of it, Angela 
and the Dean were in a scheme together, searching for 
something of value in the old Dormitory. 

Come to think of it, she couldn’t have awakened the 
Dean, when the vase crashed. The light had been turned 
‘on instantly, across the hall from the Dean’s apartments! 
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‘Just as she was dozing off, Martha recalled the mysteri- 
ous footsteps in Angela’s room that had kept her awake, 
earlier in the night. 

“Tt must have been the Dean, herself!” Martha sur- 
mised. ‘She probably heard Angela’s pebbles on the win- 
dow, too. She went down the other stairway, while I was 
creeping down the one on this side. Wouldn’t she have 
been surprised if". had bounced up to Angela’s room a 
few minutes earlier, and told her to keep quiet!’ She 
chuckled at the amusing notion, and then prompily slid 
off into dreamless slumber. 


Chapter X 
PICNIC INTERLUDE 


ARTHA decided to.say nothing to Chubs about 
her strange adventure of the night. 

In the rush of planning the studio performance and in 
preparing lessons for the speech class, there was little 
time that first week to puzzle’about thé mystery of the 
Dormitory. 

Chubs was involved in a whirlwind of sketching, search- 
ing and researching, for the French costumes cf the 
Moliere period. After the Saturday morning classes, she 
stumbled into the room, almost exhausted. “Between the 
heat and Mr. Gray, I’m completely fagged,” she com- 
plained to Martha. “If we were at.home, we'd be going 
on a picnic and for a swim out at the nice, cool quarry, 
far away from all this hubbub.” 

“The props are coming along beautifully, thank good- 
ness,” Martha declared. “They’ve had a lot of French 
plays here, and since there are only two simple sets in our 
production, it isn’t difficult.” 

“The costumes are, too,” Chubs confessed, frankly. 
“Tt’s just that this routine has been a little too much for 
me. What say we hop in the roadster and go home to join 
the family picnic? It’s only forty miles.” 

“Sounds jolly! Do you suppose we could?” 

“Why not? We'll tell the Dean, arid we'll just be two 
less to look after and feed until to-morrow night.” 
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“But your family—?” Martha objected. “They won't 
be expecting us.” 

“You’d never ask that question, after you'd been at 
our house! Mother never knows whether we'll be two 
or twenty at dinner, and we have the best-natured colored 
cook in the world. Her name’s Caetonia. She failed to 
flicker an eyelash, even on the time Jack brought his Scott 
Troop home for dinner without warning.” 

“Tt sounds grand. The combination of this house, 
Angela’s airs over having won the lead in the play, and 
Dean Jones’ gloomy manners are a little tiresome, to put 
it mildly.” 

“Right! PIl run down and grab off a little perntission. 
Don’t pack anything. Mother felt affluent this spring and 
bought a half-dozen spare tooth-brushes for the guest 
room.” 

“What a luxury!’ Martha chuckled. “But I’d better 
pack our bathing suits, hadn’t I?” 

“That's right. And maybe you’d better take another 
frock.” Chubs ruefully surveyed her well-rounded figure 
in the mirror. “In case we go to the Country Club dance, 
I’m afraid my extra numbers would be a little droopy 
on your slender form.” 

The trip home seemed to take no time at all, and Chubs 
honked raucously as they drove up to a large, comfortable- 
looking Colonial house. A curly-topped little boy of four 
raced down the sidewalk, crying “Chub! Chubsie!” a.jovial 
man strode from the garage, and a grinning cook popped 
her head out of a window at the rear of the house. 

“Where are Jack and Mumsey?’ Chubs demanded, 
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after kissing her father. “This is my roommate, Martha 
Meredith, and she’s a swell person.” 

“You mean, she doesn’t object to your collection clutter- 
ing up the room,” the older man teased. 

“Exactly. She even gave me a new one!” Chubs boasted, 
as she swung her young brother high in the air. 

“Your mother and Jack are down town, shopping for 
picnic supplies. We were going to the quarries for a 
swim.” 7 4 

“What do you mean—you were? You still are. We 
brought our swim suits.” 

A large sedan rolled to a stop in front of Chubs’ road- 
ster. Her mother, a lovely, white-haired woman with a 
youthful face, and her freckled brother waved their greet- 
ings. 

The introductions were soon over, and Martha found 
herself a few seconds later in the huge kitchen. Suddenly, 
she was buttering bread for sandwiches, Caetonia was 
bustling about wrapping up a chocolate cake, Mr. Baker 
and Jack were fussing with the lemonade, and Mrs. Baker 
was concocting a sandwich spread. Chubs contributed 
her share in the efficiency of the plans by holding young 
Peter on her lap, well out of the way. Both girls were 
kept busy answering questions about the summer school, 
and Martha felt completely at ease, as if she’d known this 
joyous, carefree family forever. 

In an amazingly short time, the entire crew was tucked 
in the big sedan, and the trunk at the rear was brimming 
with baskets, thermos jugs, bathtowels, bathing suits and 
picnie blankets. 
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The quarry was a picturesque spot. Since the water was 
more than one hundred feet deep, few people swam there, 
and the place was deserted when they arrived. It was 
several feet down to the water, and rough ladders had 
been constructed for the convenience of the swimmers. 
An island of stone remained in the center, a remnant of 
the quarry operations which had stopped fifty years be- 
fore. It was an ideal spot to rest, sun one’s self, or chat. 

Martha, although she’d had diving lessons and-was an 
excellent swimmer, chose to climb down the ladder. She 
was teased, goodnaturedly, for her timidity. “I’m afraid 
to dive,” she admitted. “Always have been.” 

Mrs. Baker stayed out to watch young Peter, but the 
other- members of the family swam near Martha until 
they learned how expertly she got about in the deep water. 
To their relief, she displayed a strong and sure crawl, as 
well as a variety of other strokes. 

They splashed, played and sunned themselves on the 
island for almost an hour before Mrs. Baker called them 
to the picnic. Martha, reluctantly, left the water last. She’d 
just reached the top of the ladder when she gasped in 
horror. 

Young Peter had wandered away from the picnic cloth, 
spread under a tree dozens of yards away. The Bakers, 
father, son and daughter, were laughingly attempting to 
dry their faces on one towel at the same time; Mrs. Baker 
was involved in serving the picnic food. Only Martha saw 
the baby’s danger, and she’ glimpsed it too late to warn 
him. 

Closer and closer he ran to the jagged edge of the 
rocks, chuckling in his flight. 
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Then, for one terrible moment, he balanced on the edge. 
With a pitiful cry, he fell to the water twenty feet below. 

Martha hesitated. It was so far to the dark water below 
—what if she should dive too close to the rocky sides? 
A thousand vague fears flashed through her mind, to 
disappear as she realized the enormity of the child’s dan- 
ger. 

She dived. 

‘The startled Bakers turned, too late to see Peter’s fall, 
but in time to see the beginning of Martha’s beautiful, 
straight dive. 

Peter, his wind knocked out by the fall and the shock 
of the cold water, was struggling several feet under the 
surface when Martha struck water. She had intentionally 
guided her dive near, but not directly to the spot where 
he’d fallen. 

Still a little frightened by her dive, Martha thrashed 
about under water wildly for a moment. The necessity 
for clear thinking, if Peter’s life were to be saved, be- 
came apparent. She floated momentarily on the surface, 
her eyes open. 

There were his blessed curls! A quick gulp of air, and 
then a swift surface dive, clean and true. She clutched 
with both hands, and felt his head within her grasp. Fwo 
flutter kicks, and they reached the surface, in the sun- 
shine. 

Peter had not lost consciousness, but he’d swallowed a 
lot of water and was badly scared. 

Jack dived, then, from the white-faced group above, 
and helped Martha carry the sobbing child yup the ladder. 

“Thank you, my dear,” Mrs. Baker murmured, her 
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eyes brimming. She clasped the baby hungrily. Chubs 
kissed Martha, half-laughing, half-crying. 

“A beautiful dive,’ Mr. Baker said gruffly, to hide his 
emotions. “Thought you couldn’t . were afraid to.” 

“Why, I was, before!” Martha declared. -““But I just 
didn’t stop to think about it.” 

“Tt was a beauty,” Chubs said. 

Martha, embarrassed at their praise, turned again to the 
quarry. “I’d better do it again, before I forget how!” She 
raced to the edge of rock, and plunged. 

When she bobbed up from the ladder a few minutes 
later, she called, ‘“Why didn’t you people tell me it was 
fin to dive?” 

Hilarity was restored. Peter, wrapped in two enormous 
towels, was entirely recovered from his fall. 

“Tt’s the grandest picnic I ever ate myself into a stupor 
over,” Martha groaned, half an hour later. 

Chubs, a fringe of chocolate frosting around her mouth, 
giggled. In a surprisingly good impersonation, she sat up 
stiffly, gave Martha a black look, and said, “I feel it my 
duty, young ladies, to remind you that you must be in by 
eight o’clock. Any infringement of the rules will be re- 
ported to the Disciplinary Committee, who will promptly 
award you a gold medal. aa 

“Come, come, darlings!’ Mrs. Baker called from the 
car, where she’d packed the picnic equipment. “Tf we’re 
to get Peter in his bed and dress ourselves for the Country 
Club party, and stili get there in time for the last dance, 
we'll have to race.” 

It was a delight to dress for the party in Chubs’ blue 
and white bedroom. The walls were in a bold plaid, set 
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off by coarse white cotton drapes. The carpet,.in a deeper 
blue, felt deep and luxurious underfoot. A couple of lounge 
chairs had slip-covers of blue linen, spangled with stars. 
White cases, half-filled with books, lined two walls. “My 
books look lonesome without their’ companions,” Chub 
explained. “This is where I keep my pitcher collection, 
when it’s home.” 

The two girls were dressed at last, after Jack had rapped 
impatiently on the door for ten minutes. They paused a 
moment, their arms entwined, to smile at each other’s 
reflection in the full length mirror. Martha’s dark beauty 
was set off by a white frock of heavy silk. Chubs’ bldnde 
curls, tighter than usual after the long swim, topped a 
crisp frock of blue silk organdie. 

“You'll make a great hit at the dance, m’dear!”’ Chubs 
promised. 

“And I don’t believe you’ll have much time to rest 
while the orchestra is playing.” 

“Don’t forget your wraps, girls,” Mrs. Baker warned, 
as she opened the door. “It gets quite cool on the club 
verandah over the river— Why, how sweet you flowers 
look !” 

“We aren’t!” Chubs replied, flippantly. “But you look 
mighty elegant yourself, ma’am !” 

“T like it,” Mrs. Baker confessed, smiling as she preened 
before the mirror. “I designed and made it thyself!” She 
held her brocaded evening cloak open to show the coral 
lace gown beneath. 

Jack was now ‘sounding the alarm’, from the car in the 
driveway, and the three hastily seized gloves, evening 
bags and last-minute peeks at coiffures. “Dad is coming 
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along later,” Mrs. Baker explained, casually, as Jack held 
the door open for them. ‘‘He had an errand to run.” 

After checking their wraps in the crowded dressing 
room, Mrs. Baker and the girls met Jack in the foyer. A 
rhythmic, lilting melody from the ballroom defied them 
to keep from tapping their feet. Jack claimed the first 
dance with the visiting lady, and Chubs was immediately 
surrounded by a clamoring, welcoming group of class- 
mates and friends. 

“My word, what a crowd!’ Jack murmured, as he led 
Martha adroitly away from the stag-line. His ruse failed 
to work, and he’d managed only a half-dozen steps when 
one of his friends cut in. Not very graciously, Jack intro- 
duced him to Martha. He had the small satisfaction of 
seeing the process repeated, a few seconds later, and then 
again and again. Jack managed to cut in, just long enough 
to obtain the promise of the two feature dances and the 
supper dance with Martha. 

“Ts this a special occasion?’ Martha asked, when she 
met Chubs a few moments later in the dressing room. “Our 
club parties at home are never this lively.” 

“This is the annual June Festival. The Rose Queen 
will be announced during the supper dance.” She grinned. 
“Hladn’t you noticed all the rose-colored frocks? Just so 
they'll be fittingly gowned, you see, in case they’re 
chosen—” 

In the first feature dance, Jack and Martha were elimi- 
nated early. “I’m really pleased,” the dark-haired girl 
chuckled, “because we’ll have a chance to cool off, out on 
the verandah, and get stren’th to continue.” 

Jack, handsome and tall in his white jacket, guided 
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Martha to a small table overlooking the moonlit river. 
“Shall we have a limeade?” 

“T can’t think of anything eleganter, as Chubs would 
say.” 

They talked, then, over the cool, frosted drinks, of their 
high schools, their plans for college, mutual likes and 
dislikes. 

Suddenly, the supper dance was announced. “We won't 
want to miss this,” Jack explained. “They'll have the 
crowning of the new “Rose Queen, and all that excite- 
ment.” 

The verandah was deserted quickly, and the dance floor 
was crowded to capacity. 

When the orchestra ceased abruptly, and a roll of drums 
preceded the announcement, Jack and Martha found 
themselves next to Chubs and her partner. 

“The judges wish to announce,that Miss Cherry Payson 
is the new Rose Queen!” 

“Oh, she’s lovely!’ Chubs shouted, above the applause. 
“A Senior at State U., and she lived at Cantwell, Dormi- 
tory when she was,a freshman.” 

A path was made, through the crowd, for the blushing, 
smiling girl. She was presented with a tiny rose clasp, out- 
lined in diamonds, and received an elaborate crown of 
roses from the president of the club. The orchestra played 
“Congratulations” softly in the background, while the 
new Rose Queen breathed a few confused words of 
thanks. 

The white-haired, dignified president of the club who 
had made the announcement, again took the center of the 
spot-light. “We are breaking a precedent, this year,” he 
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boomed, after holding up his hand for absolute quiet. The 
crowd was startled, instantly at attention.“““We’re going 
to have a sort of Junior Queen—a white rose, as it-were— 
because she is a heroine. Miss Martha Meredith of Ashby, 
a guest of the Bakers, rescued their young son, ‘Peter, 
from’ drowning this afternoon. Will Miss Meredith please 
come forward?” , 

Martha never knew how she was propelled through the 
applauding, noisy crowd, but she was bowing and smiling 
from the platform, shaking hands with the president, and 
hearing the “Congratulations” tune, all at once. A great 
sheaf of white roses appeared from somewhere, and then. 
there was a void of silence for her to fill! 

Clement Gray would have been proud of his pupil from 
Ashby, at that moment. 

She smiled brilliantly. “This isn’t at all deserved, you 
know, but you do have my gratitude: It’s a delight to be 
here, and I hope you may all come to an Ashby party one 
day. Thank you.” She slipped out of the spot-light, down 
from the platform as rapidly as she could, while the crowd 
cheered. 

“Please, Chubs,”’ she murmured, as soon as she could, 
“let’s get, off the floor. I’ve never been so startled. Did 
your father do this?” 

The Bakers were waiting at the entrance to the ball- 
room. “Really, I didn’t plan it,’ Mr. Baker began de- 
fensively. “I just told a few of my friends, and the story 
spread around.” 

Martha handed the lovely spray of white roses to Mrs. 
Baker. “I wish there hadn’t been any fuss, but it is a 
lovely party.” 
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“Shall we finish our dance?” Jack broke in. 

The rest of the evening was a whirl for both Chubs and 
Martha, who had to explain again and again about the 
rescue, 

The dark-eyed girl was grateful for the obscurity of the 
big sedan, when the dance was finished. 

“In all the excitement, I forgot the supper completely,” 
Mrs. Baker announced, when they reached home. “Who's 
hungry?” 

Cold chicken;-thin sandwich bread, olives, crackers, and 
a variety of cheeses were quickly assembled on the kitchen 
table. “No, really, I didn’t have anything to do with that 
business, Martha,” Mr. Baker said. 

“Tt’s all right,” Martha told him, candidly. “Everyone 
enjoys attention, and so do I. It was just so—so unex~ 
pected.” 

“You see, Martha dear, I had something else in mind, 
all the time—to express our gratitude. We wanted you to 
have something that would last a long time and remind 
you of our love for years. I have a friend in the jewelry 
business, and he monogrammed these for_you.” 

Martha stared unbelievingly. ‘at the enormous, tissue- 
wrapped package Mr. Baker produced from the hall.. “Oh, 
you shouldn’t have done it! Chubs, darling, ‘you unwrap 
it! I couldn’t untie anything !” 

The box contained a beautiful dresser set in silver, dis- 
played on white velvet. The comib, the mirror ‘and the 
silver-backed brush were monogrammed in dainty, twin 
initials, 

“They’re lovely,” Martha said, quietly. “I shall cherish 
them always.” 


-Chapter XI 
AGAIN THE SILVER PITCHER 


\ , J E’LL have to push right along, or we’ll run afoul 

of Dean Jones’ number-one rule,’’” Chubs observed 
the next day, after the farewells had been spoken, and 
they were on their way. 

“Why, if we go back as rapidly as we came, we'll have 
an hour to spare!” 

“I don’t like the way the motor sounds,” Chubs replied. 
She glanced at the dials. “Whoops! No wonder! The wa- 
ter hand is way past danger.” 

“Stop at the first station, and I’ll put some water in,” 
Martha offered. 

“Don’t think we dare wait that long. Would you mind 
running in to this farmhouse?” 

“Not at all”’ Almost before the car stopped, Martha 
jumped to the side of the road, and raced up the lawn. A 
moment later, she came back with a huge garden watering 
bucket. 

“Pour it in slowly,’ Chubs warned. 

“Tf you keep the motor running, so the water circu- 
lates,” Martha explained, “it mixes the hot and cold wa- 
ter before it has a chance to crack the cylinder-head.” 

Chubs stepped on the starter, shaking her head in 
wonder. “Madame, you just know everything.” 

Martha made a grimace, and continued to fill the radia- 
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tor. “Poor car was thirsty! When did you give it the last 
drink ?” 

“Honestly, it hasn’t been so long ago. Not more than 
a week.” ‘ 

“Perhaps there’s a leak.” 

“Don’t even suggest it! We never will get back to 
Central City.” 

Martha returned the empty bucket to the farmhouse, 
and they were soon whizzing on their way. The motor 
cooled off, and they managed to make up for lost time. A 
few miles from Central City, however, the warning hand 
mounted again. 

Dusk was thickening rapidly. ; 

“T’m afraid we'll have to stop again,” Chubs groaned. 
“T’ll go this time.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind! After all, you have 
all the labor of driving.” Lights were glistening cheer- 
fully in the windows of the nearest cottage, and again 
Martha returned with a pail of water. 

“It is a leak,” she diagnosed, examining the pavement 
under the roadster. 

“Oh! Oh!” Chubs sighed. “There goes my week’s al- 
lowance.” 

This time, the hand failed to record a cooling of the 
engine, and Chubs drove more and more slowly. The 
marker crept completely across the dial. “TI don’t like to 
stop in this part of the country, because it’s where all the 
squatters and tramps hang out, but I don’t see what else 
we can do,” she said, finally. “T’ll go with you.” 

“No, you stay here, and then if anyone kidnaps me for 
the family jewels, you can run for the police.’ Martha’s 
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tone was flippart, but her heart sank with dread as she 
approached a disreputable shack almost a block from the 
highway, and a stone’s throw from the Kennick River. 
“Of course, it’s just a tar-paper room, but it’s kept 
neatly,” the girl reassured herself. An attempt at cleanli- 
ness was shown in the clipped grass, the wild-flower 
border. 

Timidly, Martha knocked on the rough door. There 
was no response, but a sort of fluttering noise inside the 
shack. She knocked again, more resolutely. Her heart ‘was 
pounding wildly. 

“Who's there?” 

It was a woman’s voice! 

“Our car has stalled, and we need some water. Please 
let us have a pailful. Then we can make it into Central 
City.” 

The door opened a crack, then more. A small pail was 
thrust out. “The pump is at the rear.” 

“Thank you!’ Martha exclaimed. She ran to the back 
of the shack, where she found a crude well. It took two 
trips to fill the radiator. 

Without knocking again, Martha opened the door 
softly and said,’ “Here’s your bucket. Thank you very, 
very much. Sorry I had to trouble you—” : 

The tiny old lady, who had been rocking in a chair with 
her back to the door, jumped up and whirled to face 
Martha. There was sheer terror in her face, as-she reached 
for the pail. 

Something teasingly familiar about the old woman was 
ignored as Martha glimpsed a bright and lovely article in 
the clutter of dishes on the table. 
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She smiled, and left. 

As the roadster chugged on into Central City, and down 
the boulevard toward the Dormitory, Martha laughed 
shortly. 

“T know a good joke on us—on me, particularly.” 

“What is it?” Chubs demanded, keeping a worried eye 
on the danger signal of the car’s water gauge. 

“You know, I’ve felt all along that the silver pitcher I 
found was something original, unique and—and just 
right for our room in Cantwell Dorm?” 

“Tt is!’ Chubs declared, glancing in astonishment at her 
dark-haired companion. 

“Tt’s so rare and valuable that its twin is out in that 
poor one-room shack!’ Martha announced bitterly. 

“Honest ?’” Chubs, the incorrigible collector, brightened. 
Her eyes‘sparkled. “Do you suppose the owner would 
sell it?” 

Martha groaned. “Chubs, there’s simply no hope for 
you!’ : 

The roadster limped to an exhausted halt in front of 
Cantwell Dormitory. “Not a very good finish to a bang-up 
week-end,” Chubs complained. “And if that old lady 
wants too much for her pitcher, we’ll have to walk for 
two weeks.” 

Chubs carried a box of cookies, cakes and delicacies 
that Caetonia had packed for her, and Martha lugged a 
bag of costumes for the play and their small overnight 
case, as they mounted the steps. 

“With all our bad luck, we’ve still ten minutes to the 
deadline,” Martha noted, with surprise. 

“Place looks deserted, doesn’t it? Everyone else must 
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have had the same idea about going home.” Chubs was 
leading the way. 

“Oh, not every one!” From the shadows in the porch, 
Angela Lee emerged. The lights from the entrance hall 
reflected the lovely sheen of her auburn hair. “I have felt 
as if I were holding down the fort alone, though. It’s 
been mighty lonesome without you.” 

Martha was accustomed to Angela’s shifting moods, 
but Chubs was surprised by this friendly approach. “I 
should think you’d have had time to catch up on your 
sleep, with the room quiet below. Tell me, are my darling 
pitchers safe?” 

“Why in the world do you ask that? And how should 
anyone but you know? You have so many.” 

“Almost two hundred and fifty,’ Chubs replied, gloat- 
ingly. “Well, Pll trot along and check up on the little 
dears.” 

“Oh, come on down to the corner drug! [ll treat 
you to a soda. You don’t want to go upstairs yet. It’s 
been so warm to-day.” 

“Say, that’s not a bad idea! I could do with a fine soda 
after that jaunt this evening!’ Chubs exclaimed. 

“But it’s five minutes to eight. Wouldn’t the Dean oh- 
ject? After all, we haven’t been here a week yet. I always 
wait until after the first week, before I start breaking 
rules.” Martha spoke flippantly, too, because a soda did 
sound attractive. 

“Oh, don’t worry! I’ve got a real stand-in with the 
Dean,” Angela scoffed. 

“O. K.,4’m game! As soon as I run upstairs with this 
stuff.” 
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“T am, too!’ Martha agreed. “We'll be down in a 
minute,” 

“She might see you. Just drop it inside the hall, and 
we'll race down to the corner. We can be back in ten 
minutes!” Angela’s voice was urgent. 

Laughing mischievously, the three girls raced down 
the block. As the eight o’clock bell on the campus 
sounded, they were perched on stools in the Bluebird 
Drug store, sipping tall sodas. 

In a more leisurely fashion, they journeyed back, chat- 
ting amiably about the play, other students in the course, 
and the fascinating, awe-inspiring Mr. Gray. 

Dean Jones was nowhere in sight when they entered 
the Dormitory quietly, a quarter after eight. Angela 
helped the other two carry their luggage. upstairs, and 
they thanked her profusely for the soda. 

After the door was closed, and they tackled the job of 
unpacking, Martha said, ‘“Angela Lee can be a very gra- 
cious, charming person when she chooses. I wonder why 
she doesn’t play the role more often?” 

“Say! I’m sure I didn’t pack this velvet jacket on top 
of the silk organdie! I didn’t want to crush the ruffles.” 
Chubs looked up in astonishment from the costumes she 
was removing from the bag. 

“Tlzis case looks different, too. It’s been years since I 
was stupid enough to put slippers on top of white 
dresses.” Martha gazed regretfully at the white silk frock 
she’d worn to the Country Club dance. It would have to 
go to the cleaners to-morrow. 

“Gosh, someone even went through the box of food 
Caetonia packed for me.” Chubs nibbled at a crumb of 
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frosting. “This cake has practically reverted to its origi- 
nal three layers.” 

“Our frequent starting and stopping might explain 
that,” Martha chuckled. “But I don’t believe these other 
mix-ups are accidental.” 

Chubs didn’t answer, and a moment later Martha 
glanced up to find her roommate staring stupidly and in 
bewilderment at the mantel. 

Martha followed her gaze, and gasped as she saw what 
had attracted it. 

The silver pitcher was gone! 


Chapter XII 


“A 


OLD LADY OF THE SHACK 


HUBS was disconsolate over the loss of the pitcher, 
and reported its disappearance immediately to Dean 
Jonés. 7 

“T’m sure we’re not responsible for your property,” 
that woman ‘told Chubs curtly. “You've a key for your 
room. Why wasn’t it locked?” 

“No, I’ve never had a key,” Chubs declared. 

“You must be mistaken. Besides, your roommate had 
a’ key,-and she went with you for the week-end.” 

“I don’t think Martha has one, either,’ Chubs said, 
doubtfully. “At least, she’s never mentioned it, and I’ve 
never seen her ‘use it.” 

“Well, we have no way of vouching for these girls,” 
the gray-haired woman continued, indifferently. “Have 
you looked through your roommate’s—er—belongings ?” 

“Indeed, I haven’t! Why, she gave the pitcher to.me!” 
Chubs sputtered, indignantly. 

Dean Jones looked a little discomfited. “In that case, 
,! shall announce the loss at breakfast. It may be retutned 
to you during the day.” 

“T'll advertise, too, in the local paper’s ‘lost and found’ 
department,” Chubs decided, aloud. © 

“T must forbid that,” Dean Jones said, openly alarmed. 
“I cannot have the suspicion, the shadow of such a scan- 
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“Well, Vl wait until Wednesday,” Chubs said, bellig- 
erently, “and if the pitcher isn’t returned by that time, 
Pll run a six-inch, double-column ad. You don’t have any 
rules against that, and I mean to have my property re- 
turned.” She stalked out, angrier than she’d ever been in 
all her: life. 

Dean Jones did announce the loss at breakfast, and 
Chubs was consoled by the widespread sympathy and in- 
terest it aroused. 

Martha had turned in her properties for “The Doctor 
in Spite of Himself” before leaving on the week-end trip 
with Chubs. Monday’s class was opened with a ten-minute 
sarcastic criticism of her collection. “Miss Meredith, it is 
evident,” Clement Gray finished, “that you will have to re- 
turn this junk, with thanks, to the properties department 
of the University Players. I shall appoint another com- 
mittee to select the proper appointments for the setting 
and action. Now we shall have rehearsal.”’ 

Martha was completely stunned by the attack. If she’d 
had a little more experience with the eccentric instructor’s 
habits, she would have been complimented. Mediocre and 
poor students he failed to notice; promising pupils he 
flayed mercilessly. It was his theory that opposition, ridi- 
cule, criticism aroused and stimulated the talented mem- 
bers of his classes. It was not always a successful method, 
and, for a girl of Martha’s sensitive nature, it had a nega- 
tive effect. She was scarcely able to concentrate during 
the remainder of the class. 

Toward the end of the two-hour period, however, she 
could not fail to notice Gray’s extreme affability toward 
Angela. The second hour of the class was consuimed in 
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rehearsal, and time after time he interrupted to shout 
“Bravo! Bravo! Miss Lee! You’re doing splendidly!” 

Finally, class was dismissed. 

Martha was so disheartened she was morose and quiet 
as she left the building with Chubs. Without a word; 
Chubs headed the green roadster toward the boat-house 
on the bank of the Kennick river. 

“Where are we going?’ Martha asked, in astonish- 
ment. 

“We're going canoeing for an hour or so. I can afford 
it, since the service man at the garage didn’t charge any- 
thing for fixing the leak. Did I tell you? It wasn’t a leak 
at all, but a gadget-on the radiator wasn’t entirely closed. 
Anyway, I think we need to paddle as hard as we can, 
until we get too out-of-breath to discuss Angela or my 
lost pitcher or Mr. Gray’s bad manners. Then we'll go 
down town for lunch and forget about Cantwell Dormi- 
tory.” 

“Thanks for making up my mind,’ Martha laughed. 
“It’s a grand idea.” 

The river, cool and refreshing after the heated atmos- 
phere of the classroom, welcomed the slender red craft 
which glided swiftly through the waters. Willows and 
elms arched over the banks, and the girls caught glimpses 
of summer houses through the rich foliage. 

“We'll have time to paddle around the island and drift 
back,” Chubs remarked, 

“Tm in a much better mood, already,” Martha con- 
fessed, as she pulled her paddle in the rapid rhythm paced 
by Chubs. 

It was warm work, and both girls were relieved when 
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they rounded the island and drifted with the current 
down the river. Chubs hummed a few snatches of song, 
as she trailed her paddle: Martha added a clear, high 
soprano in soft harmony. Her song ended abruptly, as 
shé stared through a cleared spot in the foliage. She 
turned the canoe with a few powerful strokes, and headed 
toward the bank. Chubs looked around in amazement: 

“The old lady of the shack!” Martha explained. ‘I just 
saw her in the woods, picking up sticks and things. It 
just occurred to me that i® might have been your pitcher 
I saw in her place last night!” 

Chubs started to paddle vigorously, and a momént later 
they pulled the canoe high on the bank. 

“Where was she?” 

“Back this way,” Martha cried, leading the way 
through the thick growth of bushes and grass along the 
slope. It was easier going, on the higher land. They 
reached a clearing, and Martha stared about in a puzzled 
manner. “I’m sure this was the spot—she looked as if she 
had an armful of small sticks.” 

“What color was her dress?’ Chubs demanded, as she 
peered up and down the river’s edge. 

“Why—black. A shabby black dress,” Martha replied, 
slowly. She was desperately trying to recall what was so 
familiar about this queer old lady. 

“Well, if she had her arms full of kindling, she was 
probably going to take it home,” Chubs pointed out, 
practically. 

“Bright girl!” Martha chuckled. “The highway’s only 
about three blocks away, and her shack can’t be far. Let’s 
investigate.” 
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With last night’s experience still vivid in her mind, 
Martha had no difficulty in locating the pathetic little lean- 
to. A neat stack of ‘wood was piled near the pump, but 
there was no sign of the mysterious woman. 

Chubs rapped on the door, and Martha called out. She 
listened carefully for the Jittle rustling noise she’d heard 
before, but there wash’t a sound. 

“She’s not at home, or else she’s not receiving callers 
this morning,’ Chubs said at last. 

“T wish we could peek in this tiny window. I’d like to 
have you see that pitcher.” 

“T do, too. I’m sure I could recognize it if it were mine, 
beéause I’m convinced that mine was hand-fashioned.” 

Martha tried vainly to see through the glass, shielding 
her eyes from the glare of the sun with cupped hands. 
There wasn’t a break or crack in the dark blind which 
concealed the interior. 

The girls waited for several minutes, in the hope that 
“The Old Lady of the Shack” would return. They gave it 
up, at noon, and strolled back through the woods to the 
point where they’d left the canoe. Martha was strangely 
silent. 

Just as they swung the canoe away from the bank, she 
cried abruptly, ‘““Now, I remember!” 

Chubs turned around cautiously, crouching to keep her 
balance’ in the exact center. ‘““Now, tell me all about it!” 
she commanded. “Something’s been puzzling you ever 
since you first saw the pitcher in her shack last 
night.” 

A slight frown creased Martha’s forehead as she 
dipped her paddle in a deft, swift motion, shooting the 
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frail craft out into the middle of the stream, and pointing 
it back toward the dormitory. 

“T was sure they resembled each other,” she murmured 
while Chubs watchgd her tensely, wondering at the hint 
of excitement in her eyes. “It’s all very clear now,” 
Martha added in a rising voice. 

“What are you driving at?” Chubs demanded. 

“Remember my telling you of the little old lady I 
bumped into the afternoon I purchased your silver 
pitcher ?” 

“Of course,” Chubs agreed, paddling vigorously to 
keep pace with Martha’s strokes. 

“Well, when I saw ‘The Old Lady of the Shack’ that 
night, I was startled at something familiar about her. 
Now I know why. They’re both the same person. My 
little old mystery lady is also ‘The Old Lady of the 
Shack’ !” 


Chapter XIII 
VOICES IN THE CHIMNEY! 


HE remainder of the day was much too busy for 

Chubs and Martha to puzzle over the queer old lady 
and the disappearance of the pitcher, but they discussed 
it at length after the lights were out that night. 

“T think,” Chubs announced firmly, “that the Old Lady 
of the Shack pawned the pitcher, originally. Then she was 
spying to see who bought it. Next, she aimed to get it 
back and have the money, too.” 

“Might be,” Martha agreed, “Tf that’s true, no wonder 
she was so upset when I bumped into her! I’d be likely to 
notice her—make it easier to recognize her, later.” 

“She must have been frantic,” Chubs giggled heart- 
lessly, “when you knocked on the door and asked for a 
pail of water!” 

“She was certainly upset when I walked in to return 
the pail. And that silver pitcher was right out in plain 
sight.” 

“We'll try again to see her, to-mor—” Chubs broke 
off. “Say, did you hear that r” 

“Those voices, you mean?” 

“Yes. Sounds like it’s from the chimney!” 

Martha chuckled. “I’m not the least bit sleepy, and I 
feel like sleuthing. Let’s listen!” 

Quietly, both girls padded across the floor to the fire- 
place. The voices were quite distinct, now. 
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“Angela and the Dean!’ Martha. whispered. 

“Wonder-if they’re upstairs in Angela’s room, or down 
in Dean Jones’ office?” 

“Could be either place,” the dark-haired girl replied. 
“Both rooms have fireplaces, just like this.” 

“Listen !” 

“—you may think she’s stupid,” the Dean was saying, 
in crisp tones, “but the fat one told me the Meredith girl 
had given the pitcher to her.” 

“Fat!” Chubs exclaimed, indignantly. 

“Stupid!” Martha whispered, also piqued. 

“T’m positive Martha doesn’t have an inkling what it’s 
all about,”’ Angela told the Dean. “T still think the pitcher 
was just a coincidence. After all, oaks are pretty conamon, 
and that design is probably on dozens of decorative 
pieces.” 

“And I’m convinced that it is connected in a vital man- 
ner with the jewels,” Dean Jones answered. 

The two girls stared round-eyed at one another, 
through the dim light. 

“Perhaps you're right,” Angela agreed, reluctantly. “It 
certainly looks as if the same person had designed the 
leaves on both the fireplace and the pitcher. But I'll be 
hanged if I can figure out any good, constructive clue 
from that.” 

“Well, the jewels have never been discovered. They 
simply have to be in this house, and we've got to find 
them during the next few—’ 

Her voice was drowned in a terrific clatter. 

Chubs, in her eagerness to héar every word, had moved 
closer to the fireplace opening. In the dark, her foot hit 
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one of the heavy andirons, and it had fallen with a tre- 
mendous bang against the stone.. 

“Qw!” she howled. “My poor toe!” 

“Get into bed!’ Martha whispered, desperately. “Pre- 
tend you just woke up!” 

An instant later, when Dean Jones swept the door 

open, Martha was sitting up in bed gazing -about bewil- 
deredly. Chubs was flat under the covers, just starting to 
rub her eyes. 
, “What was that terrible noise?’ Martha gasped. She 
blinked as the Dean switched on the lights. “Oh, Dean 
Jones!” she breathed, in relief. “I’m so glad you’re here. 
Pve had a frightful nightmare, or someone actually was 
in our room, thrashing about. There never has been such 
a noise!” 

“What noise? Whatsamatter?’’ Chubs mumbled into 
her pillow. “Why don’t you turn out the light, Martha? 
I’m sleepy.” 

Dean Jones gazed at both girls suspiciously. “I heard 
the noise, too,” she said, coldly. “Did you hear anything 
else?” she demanded of Martha. “Do you think someone 
was in the room? Did—Did you hear voices?” 

“No. Nothing but that ghastly noise.” Martha looked 
about the room. “Sounded like a crowbar had fallen, or 
something.” Then she saw the andiron. “There it is—that 
andiron fell over. Must be top-heavy. It fell over one day 
last week, too. Scared me out of my wits, then, even in 
daylight.” 

“T’ll have it looked after, to-morrow,” the Dean prom- 
ised, cheerily. “Good-night !” 

She flipped the light-switch and closed the door softly. 
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“Swell act!’ Chubs chuckled. “If only the eminent 
Professor Gray could have seen you, then!” 

“Don’t say anything,” Martha warned. “I’m sure she 
must be listening just outside the door.” 

“O. K. But I know I'll never be able to sleep to-night. 
I’m much too excited.” 

Ten minutes later, both girls were enjoying a deep and 
dreamless slumber. 


Angela dropped into the chair next to Martha’s at 
breakfast the next morning. She greeted her and Chubs 
in the friendliest manner. “I’ve a grand box coming from 
home, to-day,” she announced, as she selected a toasted 
roll. “And I want both of you to come to a spread in my 
room, about ten o’clock to-night.” 

Imperceptibly, Martha nudged Chubs. “Sounds like a 
lark. I’ve read for years about spreads in college dormi- 
tories, and they sound very, very pleasant.” 

“And nothing makes me any happier,” Chubs added, 
“than an invitation to eat.” 

Although Martha and Chubs had planned to make 
another attempt to see the Old Lady of the Shack, the 
press of classroom work and the rush of last-minute 
preparations for the studio performance of Moliere’s 
farce prevented it. 

They were exhausted from their labors when time ar- 
rived for the spread. 

Angela had scattered cushions about the fireplace, and 
had borrowed an immense fan for the hearth. “It’s been 
so hot all day, I thought cool things would be more re- 
freshing,” she said, serving each girl a glass of iced ginger 
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ale. Both Chubs and Martha were startled to learn that: 
they were the only ones in the Dormitory invited to share 
Angela’s spread. 

It was really a lovely box of food. Fresh peaches, 
grapes and pears had been kept all day. in the ice-box, 
and had a dewy look that was most enticing. Paper-thin 
sandwiches, filled with creamed cheese} olives and nuts, 
or sliced chicken, were wrapped in gay bits of cellophane. 
There were cakes, and crisp cookies and candies and nuts. 

“What’s the occasion?” Chubs demanded, gleefully. 
“You must be celebrating at least two birthdays.” 

“Oh, no!” Angela denied. “I just felt like having a 
spread. Mother spoils. me terrifically.” 

Martha said; “That reminds me. I had a curious note 
from my mother to-day. Mixed in with the usual bits of 
family news and the town talk, she kept repeating, ‘T 
know a surprise! Yah! Yah! You can’t find it out for 
two whole weeks!’ ’”” 

Chubs giggled. “She sounds like fun—almost as nice 
as mine.” 

“Mrs. Meredith is lovely,” Angela said, in evident sin- 
cerity. ‘““She’s so pretty—and so very friendly.” 

The girls were silent a moment, each absorbed in 
thoughts of home. 

After they’d eaten until they couldn’t hold another bite, 
they relaxed and chatted amiably in the breeze of the fan. 
Angela proved a delightful hostess. 

In a last-minute search for a suitable necklace for 
“Martine” to wear in the play the next evening, Chubs 
drove into the section of town where Martha had first 
seen the silver pitcher. Perhaps she could find something 
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that would please Mr. Gray’s particular eyes in one of 
these shops. Absent-mindedly, she approached the one 
where Martha had glimpsed the oak-trimmed pitcher. 

It was in the window! 

Chubs stared unbelievingly at its familiar lines, its 
elaborate engraving. 

“Either there are dozens of then floating around, or 
the Old Lady of the Shack is pulling her game over 
again,” Chubs surmised. Then another explanation oc- 
curred, and she strode resolutely on down the street. If 
that were the answer, she couldn’t possibly go in and re- 
trieve it— 

She found a necklace that looked promising in another 
shop, and drove slowly home. “If I weren’t so nearly 
bankrupt, myself; I could loan her some money. I know 
she’s been broke this week, because she has refused to 
stop for a soda every time we’ve gone by the drug store. 
She probably felt she couldn’t borrow anything from me, 
because I’ve been complaining of the car expense.” 

Chubs wasn’t very happy, as she went in for lunch. Of 
course, it might be all right to pawn something you'd 
bought yourself, but Martha just wasn’t-the type to be 
an ‘Indian giver.’ No matter how greatly she would like 
to have the pitcher again for her collection, it simply 
wouldn’t do to embarrass her roommate by buying it. 

Chubs was so queer and silent, after lunch, that Martha 
decided to walk down town to shop, rather than ask her 
roommate to drive. 

She strolled rapidly, for she had several errands, and 
took a short cut through the poorer section. Her thoughts 
were racing over the puzzle of the disappearance of the 
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pitcher,.the Old Lady of the Shack, and the queer part- 
nership of Angela Lee and Dean Jones, as she approached 
the familiar pawnshop. 

She, too, saw the pitcher. 

For the second time since coming to Central City, 
Martha lost her temper. 

“See here!’ she exploded to the mild little shopkeeper, 
“That’s my roommate’s pitcher in the window! I bought 
it here last week, and it disappeared from our mantel 
after I’d given it to her. Did an old lady, dressed in black, 
bring it in?” 

“Yes, but I’m sure it isn’t stolen, Miss!’ the man ex~- 
claimed in terror. ‘I will return it to you, for the price of 
the silver only. I do not sell stolen goods, Miss! Please 
do not report it to the police!” 

“How much?” 

The old fellow hesitated, then named a price consider- 
ably less than half what she’d paid originally. 

Martha counted her coins, and tossed the money on the 
counter. “Wrap it up,” she ordered briefly. “The only 
reason I’m not recovering this by reporting the affair -to 
the Bolice is that I’m very sorry for the old woman.” 


@ 
Chapter XIV 
A REQUEST REFUSED 


HUBS! I’ve got it back!’ Martha called, as she 
C streaked up the stairs of Cantwell Dormitory. “It 
was in the same pawnshop!” 

The plump girl met her roommate at the door. “Oh, 
let’s see!” she cried, eagerly. “Isn’t that lucky? Do you 
suppose the Old Lady of the Shack took it in and pawned 
it, after she stole it?” 

“T don’t see how it could be any other way,’ Martha 
agreed. “I wish there were some way we could help the 
poor old soul. From the way she acted the day I bumped 
into her, I would guess that she was too proud to accept 
charity.” 

“Too proud to accept charity, but not too proud to 
steal,” Chubs scoffed. “Let me pay you back for it, 
Martha. After all, it became my responsibility when, you 
gave it to me.” 

Martha chuckled. “I got it so reasonably that I’d be 
embarrassed to tell you how little it cost, this time.” She 
told of her indignation, and the frightened reaction of 
the shop-keeper. 

Just as Chubs was restoring the lovely pitcher to its 
place on the mantel, there was a light knock on the door 
and Dean Jones walked in. 


“T came to tell you there will be late leave to-night, 
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because of the play—” she paused, and stared in astonish- 
ment at the pitcher. For a long moment, she said nothing. 
Then, “I see you got it back. Where’d you find it?” 

“In the same pawnshop where Martha saw it origi- 
nally,’ Chubs answered. “You'll be relieved that I won’t 
have to advertise for it.” 

The Dean gulped, and managed a weak smile. “You 
don’t believe that anyone in the Dormitory took it, then?” 

" “We're not going to think about it, at all,” Martha re- 
plied, watching the Dean’s expression keenly. ‘“We’re 
just delighted that we could recover it.” 

“Ves yes, of course.’ With an almost terrified 
glance at the mantel, Dean Jones fled. She raced upstairs 
to Angela’s room. 

“I’m going to follow her,’ Martha declared. “There’s 
something mighty funny about this whole business. 2 

Before Chubs could stop her, Martha turned and fol- 
lowed. The door to Angela’s room was closed, but there 
was an excited crush of voices. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish any words. 

Because of the girls in nearby rooms, who would be 
sure to notice, Martha didn’t dare to listen at the key- 
hole. Frantically she looked about, trying to discover a 
means of hearing this conversation. There was an ornate 
metal balcony at the end of the hall, which had been 
converted into one of the fire-escape landings. If she 
could crawl out on it, and then creep along the ledge to 
the window— 

After a quick glance about the hall, Martha darted 
to the window opening onto the balcony, unhooked the 
screen, and stepped out. “In case of fire, that old-fashioned 
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screen and hook would be pretty dangerous,” she thought 
swiftly. 

“Martha Meredith! What on earth are you up to?” 
Pen Price had just stepped outside the door of her room. 

Too late! ~. 

Martha was furious, but she turned and said, “It does 
look a little goofy, doesn’t it? But my mother is such 
a worrier! She happened to think about fires in dormi- 
tories, and I had a letter from her this morning. She 
asked me in detail about the fire-escapes or fire-traps, as 
the case might be—so here I am.” 

The ruse worked. Pen strolled over. “I hadn’t thought 
about it,” she said, seriously. “Certainly looks shaky, 
doesn’t it?” 

Martha was afraid the same explanation wouldn’t 
fool the Dean. It would be just like her to ask to see 
the letter. “Let’s walk down to second on the fire-escape,” 
she suggested impulsively to Pen, “and see for ourselves 
how it works.” . 

Pen giggled. “I think it would be fun. I was just going 
to run down town, so I'll just go all the way down, via 
this dutside stairway.” 

The two girls crawled through the window and stepped 
gingerly down the swaying stairs. On the second floor, 
Martha attempted to get back in the building from the 
balcony, but the screen was locked. 

Accompanying Pen the remainder of the way on the 
rickety fire-escape, Martha decided it actually might be 
a good idea to write her mother truth about the fire 
hazards. 

“We could complain to the Board of Regents, but it 
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wouldn’t have half the effectiveness of a letter from your 
mother, asking for improvements,” Pen pointed out. 

Inside, once more, Martha raced to her room. Chubs 
was busy polishing the pitcher, a look of absorbed, inno- 
cent peacefulness on her face. She spoke quietly without 
glancing up from her brisk rubbing. “I heard every word, 
down the chimney—” Her tone grew firmer, almost stri- 
dent. “Aw, come on, Marty, do a favor for me! Empty 
this bilge, and bring me some fresh water from the 
bathroom tap—oh, hullo, Angela.” 

Martha took the cue instantly. “O. K: If you insist. 
But it’s the last time. Why don’t you polish your old 
pitchers in the bathroom?” She took the small bowl of 
water and turned to the door. “Come to see me, Angela?” 
she inquired, brightly. 

Angela was extremely friendly. “No, not this trip. I 
came to see if I could wheedle Chubs into doing me a- 
very great favor.” 

“A ride down town, I’ll bet,” Chubs guessed, resignedly. 

“No. You know, I’m on props for the next play—” 

“What? No important leading roles?” Martha couldn’t 
resist the dig. 

“And it’s a Civil War setting, you know, for ‘Little 
Women.’ So—o—o, I thought perhaps Chubs would loan 
the silver pitcher she’s polishing so industriously. It looks 
just. the thing for an 1860 table.” 

Martha stopped in the doorway so abruptly that most 
of the soiled water from the basin ran down her ‘arm: 

Chubs took some more polish from the can. ‘Gosh, 
Angela, I just got it back. I’ve got a dozen pitchers that 
would be more the type.” 
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“Yes—but none are silver,” Angela pointed out; 
shrewdly. ‘Professor Gray particularly asked for a silver 
one.” 

“Well, maybe. But I won’t promise.” 

“Gee, you’re stubborn. Come on, let me have it.” 

“You don’t. have to have it to-day, do you? Can’t 
I even have it five minutes, without having it snatched 
away?” Chubs was’ whining like a disagreeable, spoiled 
child. 

“I’m supposed to submit the props for Professor Gray’s 
approval to-day,” Angela persisted. 

“At least, let me get it polished. And you, Martha— 
how do you expect me to get through, if you stand there 
like a dolt, instead of bringing me the water?” Chubs 
jabbed viciously at the pitcher with her polishing 
cloth. 

“Why bother? It will have to be polished again before 
the play, anyway,’’ Angela coaxed. 

The gong sounded for luncheon. 

“Now, I’ll have to finish after lunch,” Chubs snorted, 
“Never mind the water, Martha.” 

“Let me take it this way,” Angela pleaded. “Honestly, 
it looks all right. It looks fine.” 

“T wouldn’t have Professor Gray see it in this dingy 
condition for anything in the world. I’m not so sure I 
want you to take it anyway, so you'd better stop trying 
to rush me.” Chubs sounded so belligerent that even 
Martha was a little frightened. 

“Let’s forget it,” she interposed, hastily. ‘‘A little blue 
bird told me there will be butterscotch rolls for lunch. 
Let’s hurry?’ 
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Angela waited, pointedly, to go down with the two 
girls. Martha was tense, knowing that Chubs’ actions 
had a deeper meaning; that there must be a reason for 
her unexpected churlishness. 

What had she overheard at the fireplace? 

Just as they were entering the dining room, Martha 
took advantage of Angela’s entrance to hesitate in the hall. 
Without changing her expression, Chubs’ whispered, 
“She and the Dean are scheming to get the pitcher. It’s 
mixed up in the jewel mystery—’” 

Angela turned. “Hurry up, Martha—sit by me. I 
had three letters from Ashby this morning, and I’ve gossip 
to tell you.” She frowned as she saw Chubs’ sullen ex- 
pression; her choice of a seat alone at the end of the 
table. Martha followed the auburn-haired girl meekly to 
a place at Dean Jones’ right. 

It was an uneasy lunch. Angela’s news was silly and 
stale. Her ‘gossip’ had beén a ruse to keep Martha under 
the watchful eye of the Dean. 

What was all this mystery? What possible connection 
could Chubs’ pitcher have with the jewels? 

Suddenly, Angela grasped her forehead, her features 
twisted in agony. “One of my dreadful headaches—” she 
murmured pitifully. “Please, Dean Jones, may be ex- 
cused?” ; 

“Certainly, my dear.” 

Martha rose, too. “T’ll go with you, Angela—if I may, 
Dean Jones?” Her voice was heavy with concern, and 
she grasped Angela’s arm sympathetically. 

“No, no—please don’t!” Angela moaned. “T’ll be all 
right—just need to lie down a moment.” 
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“Please be seated, Martha.” The Dean’s tone was curt. 
“You'd probably just be in the way.” 

Martha sat down abruptly. “But, Dean Jones, I’ve had 
all the lunch I want, and I have some extra work I’d 
planned to do during the noon hour, and Angela wouldn’t 
have to walk so. far if she could lie down in our room—” 

The Dean’s eyes flashed angrily. “Please don’t argue, 
Martha. I said it wasn’t necessary for you to go with 
Angela.” 

Martha glanced swiitly down the table, to call Chubs’ 
attention to her dilemma. It was impossible to mask her 
glee from the Dean. 

Chubs’ place at the table was empty! 

She’d managed to leave the dining room while the Dean 
was scolding Martha. 

A moment later, strawberry shortcake was served for 
dessert. Martha boldly told the waiter, “You may bring 
my roommate’s serving to me, and I'll take it up to her.” 
The Dean glared spitefully, but Martha’s demure ex- 
pression defeated her. She didn’t countermand the order. 

“It would be more than the pitcher’s worth, if Chubs 
were forced to go without her strawberry shortcake,” 
Martha chuckled inwardly. 

The lunch seemed to last for hours, in spite of the 
Dean’s uneasy haste. Finally, the older woman excused 
herself before several of the girls had finished. Martha 
seized Chubs’ serving of dessert, and followed as 
quickly as she could. 

Chubs was calmly polishing away on the silver pitcher, 
and her eyes grew round with delight when she saw the 
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shortcake. “Noble soul!’ she exclaimed. “I shouldn’t 
have done it for you. I’d have eaten my own, and yours, 
too.” She glanced beyond Martha, and her face changed 
swiftly. 

“Tt was inexpressibly rude of you to leave the table 
without asking my permission.” Dean Jones had entered 
quietly. “I cannot allow dessert to be brought to you in 
your room, when you leave the table early. It’s different 
if you're ill.’ She seized the plate from Martha’s un- 
nerved hand. “I have not decided on your punishment,” 
she warned, coldly. “I shall tell you at dinner.” She sailed 
from the room grandly, an avenging soul. 

Chubs eyes were glistening. “Close the door,” she said, 
quietly. “Gosh, I wish we had a key.” 

“Tl buy you a strawberry sundae, down town,” 
Martha promised, comfortingly. 

“Tl bet she took it up to that—that nine-faced Angela.” 
Chubs was polishing more vigorously than ever. 

“What do you suppose it’s-all about?” 

Chubs glanced about the room searchingly, before 
replying. “Come en over by the window,” she whispered. 
“Probably voices carry up the fireplace, as well as down.” 

“And if we keep our voices low,” Martha ‘replied, as 
she crouched by Chubs’ chair, “we can’t be heard in the 
hall, even if the Dean does come back to listen.” 

“T feel like a conspirator of’ ancient times,” Chubs 
giggled, as she glanced out the window. “TI heard enough 
of their conversation this morning to realize that they 
believe the pitcher is important to the secret of the miss- 
ing jewels. I couldn’t hear all of it very well—except 
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when they were arguing—-and Angela -kept saying, ‘I 
can’t see the-use of it. The. other one didn’t lead:is any- 
where.’ Finally, she agreed: to try to get it away from me, 
by pretending she needed it for props. Hence, my.deter- 
‘mination to polish same:” 

“You'll wear it out,” Martha giggled, “shining it .at 
that speed.” 

“Maybe so,” Chubs countered, darkly, “but she’s not 
going to get it. I ran upstairs right behind her, when 
T left:lunch, and she marched straight into our room. She 
‘had just. grabbed it when I came in—” 

“No!” Martha cried, “she didn’t dare. 

“Oh, yes, she did.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I simply took it out of her hands, and told her she 
could take one of the other pitchers, or none at all.” 

“Did she ‘have the grace to blush or look fussed?” 

“No, she was:too furious. Stalked out without another 
-word.” 

The two girls were silent a moment. Finally Martha 
remarked, “I wonder what they meant about the other 
one—do you suppose there really are two? That. the Old 
Lady in the Shack had a different one?” 

Chubs stared at the design on the gleaming pitcher. 
“Tt does look a little different—” 

“T know!’ Martha’s voice trembled with excitement. 
“We compared the first pitcher with the design on the 
fireplace—remember? And they were exactly alike!” 

“Tt is different!’ Chubs declared. “See? On the first 
pitcher, the three leaves leaned to the left, just like our 
fireplace !’”” 
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“And these are more to the right!” Martha agreed. 
“Tt’s the same design, but a different position.” 

“Let’s go get the strawberry sundae.” Chubs was 
thrusting the pitcher into her swimming bag. “This mys- 
tery is going to be too much for my poor frail body, unless 
I have the proper nourishment.” 


Chapter XV 
THE CHASE 


ARTHA stared unbelievingly at Chubs, who was 
tucking her bathing suit ‘neatly about the mys- 
tery pitcher. \ 

“Don’t look at me like an oaf,’’ Chubs commanded. 
“Get your bathing bag, and put in one of my towels, 
along with your suit and towels, please. I won’t have 
room in mine, with the pitcher.” 

Dumbly, Martha obeyed. Finally, she burst out, 
“Would it be demanding too much to ask what you’re 
planning? Silver pitchers in bathing bags!” 

In tones dripping with superiority, Chubs replied, 
“My dear, the Dean and Angela will stop at nothing to 
get this pitcher. The other one disappeared from this 
room. We have no key, and no suitable hiding place. So, 
little one, we take it with us.” 

Martha, a little irked at Chubs’ tone, replied, “That’s 
really not a bad idea. I suggest we take it with us, go to 
the pawnshop, and interview the old man. Perhaps a 
third one has turned up, by this time. Who knows?” 

“What a combination we are!” Chubs eyes were 
twinkling. “With my beauty and your brains—” 

Giggling, they strode from the room. 

Dean Jones was on the landing, waiting for them. 
She eyed the bathing bags suspiciously. “You aren’t 
planning to cut class, this afternoon?” 
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“No, Dean Jones,”’ Chubs answered innocently. “The 
dress rehearsal for the play was held this morning, and 
everyone gets the afternoon off. We thought we’d go for 
a dip, since our strenuous work for the production,s over. 
You'll be coming to the play to-night?” 

“Yes.” Still eyeing the bulging bags, she marched on 
up the stairs. 

“Let’s hurry,” Chubs urged. “She believes she’s going 
up to snitch the pitcher, right now.” 

The faithful little green roadster started without a 
protest, and it was a matter of moments until they were 
questioning the pawnbroker. 

“T’ve come to apologize,” Martha started. “I’ve dis- 
covered that there are more than one of these pitchers, 
and it could be possible that this one is not-the one that 
was ‘stolen from us.” She took a bill from her purse. 
“Ts there anything you could tell me about it, that would 
help me to find out?” 

“T only know,” the old fellow stuttered, eagerly watch- 
ing the money, “that the same woman brought ’em in. 
Thought they looked alike, but she told me they was a 
pair. Took her word for it, but we try not to ever handle 
no stolen goods. That’s why I let you take the second 
one at a loss. Though the old lady has sold me a lot of 
junk the last few years, and I ain’t had no call to sus- 
pect her.” 

Chubs lifted a quizzical eyebrow at her roommate. 
“Perhaps we'd better see the original owner. What did 
you say her name is?” 

“T didn’t say,” the old fellow replied, shortly. “Don’t 
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know as I know, fer sure. Besides, I ain’t supposed to 
let out names on the pawned stuff.” 

“Weil, in that case .’ Martha made an obvious 
gesture of returning the bill to her purse. 

“Now, wait a minute.” The fellow rubbed his head, 
eyed Martha shrewdly. “Guess it wouldn’t be—unethical 
if I was to tell you the name that’s been engraved on a 
lot of the stuff she brings in, would it?” 

Martha unquipped her coin purse again. “We'd like 
to know,” she confessed. 

“Cantwell,” the old fellow whispered. “Used to be a 
big name in these parts.” 

“Well, I wish we knew where we could find her,” 
Martha sighed, expertly concealing the elation she felt. 
She passed the money to the shopkeeper. 

“{'d help you if I could, Miss, and thank you. But 
I honestly don’t know where she lives. Don’t keep track 
of all the addresses—change too often to be any use in 
this business.”” His cackle was mirthless. 

The green roadster skimmed over the highway to the 
point where Martha and Chubs had last stopped for 
water, on Sunday. “So the old Lady of the Shack is a 
Cantwell!” Martha breathed delightedly. “Chubs, I think 
we're on the way to the solving of a mystery.” 

“Don’t gloat too soon,” Chubs warned. “Lady Cant- 
well is an elusive dame.” 

Both girls jumped from the car, and strode over the 
uneven ground to the shack. Chubs carried the pitcher, 
still in its camouflage covering of bathing kit. Martha 
knocked gently, then resoundingly, on the door. There 
was no answer and no sound from within. 
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“She isn’t here.” The excitement had died in Martha’s. 
voice. 

“Such is the life of a deteckatif,’” Chubs replied, philo-- 
sophically. “We might just as well complete the alibi 
for ourselves and go swimming.” 

Martha nodded, silently, and they plodded back to the 
car. “Just when I think there’s a glimmer of sense to: 
this business, it gets more muddled than ever. Honestly, 
do you suppose there are any jewels hidden at Cantwell. 
house ?” 

“There must be,” Chubs replied, seriously. “Let’s see 
how many things have happened which make us think. 
so.” 

“O. K. But who’s Sherlock and who’s Watson?” 

“Well, as I.said, ‘with my brains and your lack of 
beauty aad 

“We don’t solve the mystery. 
bouyant spirits were restored. 

Chubs started the car and proceeded at a leisurely pace 
which must have astonished the motor. 

Martha counted on her fingers. “First, the Dean 
warned me, mysteriously, to bring her anything of value 
I might find.” 

“Me, too.” . 

“And she repeated it, when she was laying down the 
rules about hours to all of us.” 

“The chief clue, I believe, is that the pitchers came 
from a Cantwell, and it’s Cantwell dormitory,” Chubs. 
pointed out. 

“Then, there was that night I went down to let Angela 
in, and the Dean thought I’d discovered something. I 
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had, too. I learned that she had been nosing around in 
Angela’s room. And they're thicker—thicker than 
thieves.” 

“Another thing—remember when we came back Sun- 
day night, and Angela was so friendly? Got us to get a 
soda? And when we came back, our luggage had been 
searched and the silver pitcher was gone from the mantel- 
piece.” Chubs drove through a red stop-light in her 
mounting excitement. 

“First day you had it, the Dean snooped around in 
our room, and you found out the pitcher had been moved.” 

“The jewels may not be in Cantwell dormitory, but 
the Dean and Angela certainly. believe they are.” 

“We heard them talking about it in the night—” 
Martha’s voice broke off abruptly, and she peered alertly 
down the sloping banks of the Kennick river. Chubs 
had just turned into the drive to the bathing beach. 

“T think I saw her!” 

“Lady Cantwell? You’re seeing things!’ Chubs 
scoffed. 

“Really! I mean it!” 

“Let’s follow her, then! Where was she?’ Chubs 
grabbed her bathing bag, and jumped to the ground. 

“Tt looked,” Martha said strangely, “as if she were 
sneaking away from Cantwell Dorm.” 


Chapter XVI 
THE RANSACKED ROOM 


HE two girls streaked through the rear gardens of 
a couple of the estates which flanked Cantwell Dor- 
mitory grounds. 

“Trust we're not trespassing!’ Chubs panted, the bath- 
ing kit swinging awkwardly as she ran. 

“Hope—the—neighbors don’t—keep bad-tempered 
police dogs,” Martha answered. ‘Lady Cantwell was— 
hopping across the stories—in the creek—and making for 
that—path along the riv na 

“T see her?’ Chubs cried. She paused, and pointed. 
A small ravine gave them a glimpse of the fleeing black 
figure striding along the river trail. 

“We'd never catch her,” Martha moaned. “We'd have 
to cross the Dormitory grounds, and jump the creek, 
same way she did.” 

Chubs was fanning her perspiring face with her hand- 
kerchief. “Let’s go have our swim. We can drive out to 
the Shack later this afternoon. She’s going toward home.” 

The girls followed a gravelled driveway to the front 
walk, and strolled back to the bathing beach, two blocks 
away. “Hope we're not reported for trespassing,” Martha 
said, dispiritedly. “Just our luck to have the Dean throw 
us out of school, when we get warm on the trail.”’ 

“That’s a thought. And I’ve warned you what happens 
to me when I have to keep rules.” 
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The swim was refreshing, and the girls relaxed in 
the warm sand. “We’ve a problem,” Chubs stated. “Where 
are we going to hide the pitcher?” 

“The Dean and Angela will comb the room.” 

“It’s too late to rent a lock-box at the bank this after- 
noon. Besides, I’m broke. We’ve just got to put it some- 
where within reach—within our reach.” . 

Martha sat up abruptly. “Did you ever read that story 
of Poe’s called “The Purloined Letter’ ?” 

“Sure. Read it last summer.” 

“You remember, the idea was that.a fellow hid a val- 
uable document in the most conspicuous place in his desk, 
because he knew no one would expect it to be there?” 

“Yes. . Isee what youmean.  .” Chubs tone was 
puzzled. “But just putting it back on the mantel with the 
other pitchers wouldn’t work, I’m afraid.” 

Martha’s eyes glistened. “I’ve a grand idea. Are you 
overly fond of that blue Mexican number—the one with 
the white stripes around the middle?” 

“No, not particularly. Of course, I love them all. But 
I’d feel least sad about it’s getting broken. Jack won it 
at a carnival, and the whole family teased him about it.” 

“T think we could put the silver one inside of it.” 

Chubs stared at the tanned girl beside her incredulously. 
“Martha! Have you-been in the sun too much? I’ve heard 
about its affecting people’s minds, but I never saw any- 
one before.actually crazy with the heat.” 

“No fooling!” Energetically, Martha leaped to her 
feet, beat the sand from her hand-knit brown ‘suit. “T’ll 
need a stout cord, some kerosene, and a bowl of cold 
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water. We'll have to hurry, though, to finish before 
dinner.” 

Half an hour later, after a brief shopping excursion, 
the girls stood on the threshold of their room, and stared 
in consternation at its chaos. Dresser drawers had been 
dumped unceremoniously on the tumbled beds. Frocks 
and coats had been tossed to the floor. Hat-boxes and 
luggage were scattered, empty. 

“Lady Cantwell?” Chubs guessed, and fled down the 
stairs. Martha followed breathlessly, as Chubs knocked 
on the Dean’s door. 

“Dean Jones, a thief has been in our room—’” she be- 
gan excitedly. 

“Was anything stolen?” 

“We don’t know yet—we just got back from our 
swim, and the whole place is torn up.” 

“Tl go with you, to check on the missing items.” Dean 
Jones was no more upset than if she’d offered to go over 
a laundry list. 

“We think it’s an old lady who lives in a shack across 
the river,” Chubs chattered on. “We saw her dashing 
away from the Dormitory grounds, and she’s acted 
queerly before—” 

The Dean halted in her measured mounting of the 
stairs, tense as steel. ‘“What do you mean—an old lady? 
What did she look like? What had she been doing on 
the Dormitory grounds?” 

Chubs realized that perhaps she’d revealed too much 
to the enemy. 

“We just saw her leaving, Dean Jones,’ Martha broke 
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in. ‘“‘She’s such a queer-acting person, and we’d just been 
talking about her when we walked into our room, so 
Chubs just put two and two together.” 

Dean Jones stalked on up to the room, her eyes glit- 
tering. “T’ll just sit here,” she said, commandingly, “until 
you go through your belongings, and we'll see if anything 
is missing.” 

“Well, we won't have to itemize our bathing kits,” 
Martha laughed easily, as she pushed them to a corner. 

Swiitly the two girls worked, mumbling “linen en- 
semble,” “white pumps,” “berets go here,” “never will be 
able to get these belts straightened out,” “here’s one of 
your white slips,” as they replaced their garments. A half 
hour later, they faced the Dean. “Everything seems to be 
here, Dean Jones.” 

“Really, we’re very sorry to have troubled you,” Martha 
apologized. “It was probably someone’s idea of a very 
funny practical joke. We were so upset over the state of 
the room—particularly after Chubs’ did lose the silver 
pitcher, you know—that we immediately suspected a 
robbery.” 

“Then, too,” the Dean interposed, “you’d just seen 
this mysterious.old woman. Tell me more about her. How 
old is she? What does she look like? I’m interested, you 
know, since we can’t have strangers lurking about the 
grounds of Cantwell Dormitory.” 

“T really haven’t seen her up close,” Chubs replied, 
truthfully. “Seems to be quite old, yet she walks swiftly 
and erectly.” ~ 

“Tt was probably just a coincidence—our seeing her, 
then finding our room all in confusion.” Martha smiled 
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charmingly. “I do hope we have your permission to com- 
mit mayhem upon the person or persons unknown, in case 
we find out who committed this dastardly deed.” 

Dean Jones almost unbent. Her face cracked a little, 
about the mouth, and she sailed majestically out of the 
room without replying. 

“We've got fifteen minutes—”’ Chubs whispered, as 
she heard the Dean’s steps mounting to Angela’s room 
above. “Think we can work it?” 

“We'll try,” Martha replied grimly. “You fill this 
bowl with the coldest water you can find—don’t have 
time to wheedle ice cubes from the cook, I guess—while 
I soak this cord in kerosene. Hurry back, and we’ll push 
my trunk against the door until we get through.” 

With the door safely blocked, Chubs watched Martha 
curiously. The stout string, soaked in kerosene, was 
stretched taut around one of the white stripes in the large 
and ugly blue pitcher. “I wouldn’t confess it to another 
soul,” Chubs whispered, “but I’m really a little pleased 
that you selected that squatty thing for the sacrifice. It 
takes up so much space in my collection. I’ve remained 
true to it, simply because the family razzed me so.” 

Martha touched a match to the cord, it burned_instan- 
taneously, and almost with the same motion, she sub- 
merged the pitcher in the cold water. It. broke neatly, as 
if it had been sliced with a knife. 

“Bravo! Chubs cried. “With your brains and your 
beauty, we'll get places yet.” 

Martha smiled appreciatively at the compliment, and 
said, “Now, let’s try it.” 

Chubs rescued the silver pitcher of the slender lines 
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from its hiding place in the bathing kit, and waited 
breathlessly while Martha fitted it into the lower half of 
the glass. By placing the metal pitcher upside down, they 
managed to fit the two glass pieces together. 

“T know how we can get it to stay,’ Chubs gloated. 
“AdheSive tape, inside!” . 

“Just the thing.” Martha reached for her first-aid box. 

When the dinner gong sounded, a few minutes later, 
the pitcher collection apparently was intact—but the 
silver one was not in sight. Both girls had hastily changed 
for dinner, and the room was restored to normal. 
“Whew!” Chubs declared, feelingly, “I’ll be surprised if 
I don’t go to sleep at the play to-night. I’ve never done 
so much in such a short time.” 

“T’m tired, too,” Martha admitted. Before opening the 
door, she turned to her roommate. “Do you suppose the 
Dean actually believes us stupid enough not to know that 
she was. the one who wrecked our room?” 

“We put on quite a good act. She almost broke right 
down and laughed when you made that crack about 
committing mayhem on the practical jokesters who'd dis- 
arranged our room.” 

Martha chuckled. “Sometimes I think we’re pretty 
smart—don’t you?” 

“Not so,” Chubs objected. “How about our interview 
with the Old Lady of the Shack?” 

“That’s right! So much has happened, I forgot all 
about the real reason we set out to see her!” 

Dinner was merely the lull before the storm. 

Angela was waiting in their room, when they returned. 
She had refused to eat, saying she’d ‘be in much better 
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voice, if. she didn’t have any dinner before the play.’ 
Wearing a vivid green satin dressing gown, she was 
polishing her nails in the manner of a jeweller apprais- 
ing rich gems. Behind her, in the dusk, was Dean Jones. 
Her face was grim, while Angela’s was hatefully smug. 

“Angela reports to me that you are refusing to co- 
operate with her on the next play. I shall find’ it necessary 
to report to the disciplinary committee of the University, 
if you do not do as she requests, at once.” 

Chubs played stupid. “I don’t know what you mean, 
Dean Jones.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” Angela chimed in, airily. “It’s the 
silver pitcher for the next play.” 

“Oh,- that!” Chubs chuckled. “I was going to ask Pro- 
fessor Gray about that in the morning. I don’t agree with 
Angela, at all, about the suitability of the silver vase for 
‘Little Women.’ I think one of my older China pitchers 
would be more in keeping with the setting.” 

Angela and the Dean gave each other swift glances 
of questioning. Chubs had been pretty sure that Angela 
had fibbed when she said that Professor. Gray was insist- 
ing on a silver pitcher. 

“Miss Baker,” the Dean continued, severely, “you have 
been miost obstreperous—the most unruly of the girls in 
Cantwell Dormitory. If you do not give the silver pitcher 
to Angela immediately, I shall find it necessary to report 
your bad behavior. And may I remind you that the pen- 
alty will be expulsion?” 

“All right, go ahead and report me,” Chubs said, de- 
fiantly. “But before I leave, I’ll have some things to 
report to the committee, too, if I have to get Dad’s lawyer 
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to do it. I’d like them to know about the disappearance of 
this pitcher, originally, and your lack of co-operation in 
trying to recover it for me. And how you’ve snooped—” 

Fortunately, at that moment, Mr. and Mrs. Baker 
swooped in, crying “Surprise! Surprise! We came to see 
the play!” 

“Mother! Dad!’ Chubs hugged and kissed her parents, 
and Martha added noisy, joyous greetings. Angela 
slipped away, unnoticed, and the Dean glided forward. 
“Pm Dean Jones,” she said, ‘and I’m delighted that 
you’ve come.” 

“Thank you, Dean Jones,” Mrs. Baker answered, 
happily. “I suppose Chubs has been absolutely incorri- 
gible?” 

Chubs stared in astonishment and Martha almost 
choked when the Dean answered in oily tones, “Oh, not 
at all. I believe she’s going to be the most obedient of 
all my girls.” 

Her glance at Chubs was significant. 


Chapter XVII 
LATE LEAVE 


FTER a whispered consultation, Chubs and Mar- 
A tha decided not to tell the elder Bakers about the 
mystery. “I’m sure I called her’ bluff about having me 
expelled,’ Chubs said, grinning, “and she'll be scared 
to death that I will get Dad’s lawyer.” 

“T’ve an idea!” Martha exploded. “We'll have late 
leave to-night—let’s go see the Old Lady of the Shack, 
after the play!” 

“Right !” 

The play moved smoothly, but Chubs and Martha were 
too excited to pay much attention. Angela’s artificial man- 
nerisms were well suited to the farcial absurdities of the 
Moliere comedy, and the rest of the cast played up in 
pleasing style. 

Pen Price was the true star, however, in the clowning 
role of Lucinde, the blank-faced schemer. Angela had 
difficulty in disguising her chagrin at the applause which 
greeted Pen’s grotesque antics. 

After bidding good-night to the Bakers, Martha and 
Chubs drove swiftly to the moonlit scene of the shack by 
the river. “Perhaps we should have brought the pitcher 
with us,” Chubs worried. 

“Tl bet Angela and the Dean are searching the room 
again,” Martha chuckled. 
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A faint outline of light could be glimpsed at the window 
of the little shack. “Good! She’s awake!’ Chubs whis- 
pered. 

Martha knocked. “Don’t be frightened, Miss Cant- 
well!” she called. “Please let-us: talk with you a moment.” 

Cautiously, the door crept open. “What do you want?” 
Though the tone and the words were abrupt, both Chubs 
and Martha recognized a. cultured, well-trained voice. 

“We're high school students,’ Martha explained, “in 
the honor dramatic class at the University, and we’re liv- 
ing at Cantwell Dormitory.” 

“Please step inside.” 

Chubs eyed the rickety chair she was offered with some 
concern, and then sat down gingerly. “You go on and ex- 
plain to her, Martha,” she suggested. 

“T’d like to do this tactfully,’ Martha said in her win- 
ning manner, “but I don’t know how. We particularly 
want to know if there are two oak-leaf pitchers, originally 
belonging in the Cantwell Dormitory.” 

There was a pause before the older woman answered. 
Involuntarily, Martha surveyed the interior of the crude 
shack. There had been a vain attempt to cover the worst 
knots in the rough wood with small prints, clipped from 
magazines. Of faded and worn brocade, the cover on the 
cot hinted of former magnificence. The room was aus- 
“terely neat and clean, but barren of a single item of value. 

With a sigh, the old woman finally answered. “Yes. 
The pitchers were revered family heirlooms—the very 
last heirlooms I owned.” 
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“We're very confused about them,” Chubs explained, 
during the awkward silence. ““You see, I have a hobby of 
collecting pitchers. Martha, my roommate, saw the first 
one in a pawn—in a window, and decided it looked as if 
it belonged in Cantwell Dorm.” 

“The pattern in the pitcher was the same as on our 
mantel-piece,”’ Martha added. 

The old lady seemed to be keeping her composure with 
difficulty. She covered her mouth and chin with her hand, 
to hide their trembling. 

“Tt disappeared from the mantel. We saw it again, in 
the same window, and bought it over again. Then we 
decided, after we got it home, that the pattern was dif- 
ferent.” 

“Then the first one is still missing?” 

“Not a trace,” Chubs replied. “By the way, you didn’t 
come to look for it in our room this afternoon, did you?” 

Amazingly, the old weman leaped to her feet, began 
to sob hysterically. “No! How dare you accuse me? I 
haven’t been in Cantwell House for—for twenty years! 
Now, go! Why do you come to torture me with my pov- 
erty and unhappiness? Go away, and leave me-alone!”’ 

Uncomfortably, the two girls made their way toward 
the door. “We’re sorry, Miss Cantwell. Truly we'd like 
to help you,” Chubs said softly. 

“At least, we did find out there were two pitchers,” 
Martha murmured, as they drove back to Cantwell Dor- 
tmitory. 

“The interview didn’t take very long,” Chubs sighed. 
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“T really need a chocolate soda, to quiet my nerves.” 

It was a very weary pair who mounted the dimly-lit 
stairs of Cantwell Dormitory, a half-hour later. They 
were almost too sleepy to be shocked when they dis- 
covered Dean Jones and Angela sullenly waiting for 
them inside their room. 

“Where,” the sour-faced woman asked, “is the silver 
pitcher? No nonsense, now. Where is it?” 

“Tt’s in a safe place,” Chubs replied, wearily, stacking 
a duffelbag of costumes from the play alongside the 
dresser. 

Martha stalked indifferently to the closet; lifted her 
soap, towels and toothbrush from the holders on the back 
of the door. She ignored the presence of the uninvited 
guests. 

“Ts it here?” the auburn-haired girl asked, angrily. 

Chubs yawned; Martha walked out of the room. 

“Ts it in that duffelbag?” the Dean burst out. 

Again, Chubs failed to answer. Like a hufigry hawk, 
the older woman swooped down on the bag, tossing the 
garments carelessly. 

“It must not be here,” she admitted, at last, to Angela. 
“Let’s go.” 

At the door, she turned again to Chubs. “T shall give 
you until noon to-morrow to report at my office with the 
silver pitcher.” 

Chubs maintained her infuriating silence. 


It must have been long after midnight when Chubs 
whispered, “Are you awake, Martha?” 
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The girl in the other twin bed sat up, stretched. “I 
thought I was so sleepy, too,” she giggled. 

“Let’s examine the pitcher again, and see if we can 
find a clue,” Chubs suggested, impulsively. 

“Tt’s our only chance, if we want to keep the Dean out 
of our hair.” 

Silently, carefully, they tip-toed to the mantel. Martha 
pushed a heavy chair in front of the door, as quietly as 
“possible. 

“Let’s don’t turn on the light,” Chubs whispered. 
“There’s enough moonlight by the window—’ 

Cautiously, they removed the adhesive tape from inside 
the glass pitcher, and lifted off the top half. The quaint 
silver piece blinked beautifully in the faint rays of the 
moon. 

“Maybe there’s a message in the tracery on the leaves,” 
Chubs suggested, turning the pitcher at every angle. 

“Perhaps the leaves come off and the message is en- 
graved beneath.” Martha peered hopefully at the design. 

“Say! I noticed when I was polishing it that the center 
leaf was a little different. Seems to be more in relief, a 
little higher. 2 

Amazingly, the center leaf clicked open. A scrap of 
parchment fluttered to the floor. 

“T just don’t believe it?’ Martha marveled. “Imagine 
just stumbling on to it like this, without any warning. 
I'll bet you’ve polished that particular leaf a dozen 
times—” 

“Gee whillikers!”’ Chubs groaned plaintively, “don’t 
you want to see what the paper says? I can’t pick it up 
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for all these pitchers in my lap,” she added breathlessly. 
Martha reached for the tiny bit of paper quickly, and 
squinted at it in the faint light. 
Her voice was flat, toneless. ““There’s nothing on it.” 


Chapter XVIII 
ON THE STAIRS 


ARTHA sighed. 

“It :must mean -something,” Chubs argued. 
“Why would anyone go to all that trouble, just to hide 
a blank piece of parchment?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, we:might just as: well:turn-in.” Chubs fitted the 
silver pitcher back in its hiding place. “Shall we keep the 
bit of parchment out?” 

“Yes. Why don’t I put it in the envelope-flap of my 
note-book ?” 

“Good idea. Probably only place Angela and the Dean 
haven’t looked for the pitcher.”” Chubs managed.a chuckle, 
though she was, as disappointed as Martha in the added 
mystery of the wordless ‘note. 

Next morning, in class, Professor Gray asked Martha 
to read the part of Rosalind for “As You Like It,” and 
she did it so beautifully that the entire class involuntarily 
broke into applause as she finished. “I’m having you read 
the Shakespeare play this morning,” the director an- 
nounced, “because work for the studio performance of 
‘Little Women’ and the last large production will be 
carried on simultaneously.” 

“Oh, Angela!’ Chubs called to the auburn-haired girl 
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after class, “would you like to go with me now to talk 
with Professor Gray about the silver pitcher?” 

“Skip it!’ Angela answered, furiously, and strode 
away. 

Martha smiled and Chubs giggled. “Guess I won’t be 
expelled to-day. Thought I could call her bluff.” 

“You did it, neatly.” 

“And what’s more,” Chubs gloated, “you have the 
part of Rosalind cinched. This is really Angela’s bad day.” 

“Do you honestly think so?” 

“Of course! He didn’t even have anyone else read 
the part.” 

“‘He’s so—so unexpected, that I’m not going to count 
on him,” Martha declared. 


Both girls were relieved to discover when Dean Jones 
didn’t appear for lunch, that she’d gone out of town for 
the day. “She'll not say any more about the pitcher,” 
Chubs said. “Bet that’s the real reason she’s not around 
to-day.” ‘ 

Angela, however, was very much on the scene. 

She was seated on the stairs, absorbed in a book and 
in a consciously picturesque pose, when Chubs and Mar- 
tha came down on the way to class. 

Chubs was several steps in advance, so she was unable 
to see the incident. Her only warning was Martha’s sharp 
gasp of horror. 

Martha hurtled, face down, the length of the stairs. 

She had fainted when Chubs turned her over. 

“Oh, Martha, my sweet! I didn’t know you were even 
coming down the steps!” Angela cried. 
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Chubs, in her anxiety, completely ignored Angela’s act. 
“Call a doctor,” she ordered. 

A group of excited girls were swarming rapidly around 
the bottom of the stairs. One ran for ice water. Angela 
raced to the telephone. 

Chubs dashed the tumbler of ice water into Martha’s 
white face. Her eyes fluttered open, then closed again in 
agony. “O—oh, my ankle!” she moaned. 

“How did it happen?’ Chubs asked, suspiciously. 

Angela had returned. “The Doctor said he’d be right 
over. Why, I didn’t see Martha coming. When I stood 
up, she tripped ‘over my leg. I still don’t see how in the 
world it could have happened. I suppose I was so ab- 
sorbed in my book—” 

Doctor Green, who lived less than a block away, strode 
in. “Good thing you called me at home,” he boomed. 
“Just leaving for the office. My, my, what do we have 
here?” 

“This girl tripped and fell down the stairs,” Angela 
explained, eagerly. ‘““You see, she’s from my home town 
and I do hope she isn’t hurt badly!” 

Angela chattered volubly as the Doctor examined the 
swollen ankle. Chubs, holding Martha in a half-sitting 
position, noticed the injured girl’s hands were clenched 
with the pain. She didn’t cry out, again. 

Finally the Doctor stood. “Could you help me get this 
girl upstairs?” he asked Chubs. 

Chubs nodded. “How badly is her ankle hurt, Doctor 
Green?” 

“Sprained, I believe. Not likely a fracture. However, 
if the pain hasn’t disappeared considerably by morning, 
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Plt x-ray. Needs-rest in béd, now: Lots of covers: Shock, 
you know, falling that way. Heave ho!’ 

Gingerly, they succeeded in lifting’ Martha froin: the 
floor. “It‘sa good thing I didn’t do this falling,” Chubs 
grinned, when they reached the landing. “It would take 
a derrick to get me back to my room.” 

It seemed ages until the agonizing bandaging of the 
distorted ankle was finished ; perspiration dotted Martha’s 
forehead. It cost her a tremendous effort to ask, just as 
the physician was leaving, “How long on the crutches, 
Doctor ?” 

Chubs winced with sympathy. She-knew the importance 
of the answer. Would Martha be able to compete for the 
role of Rosalind? 

“We'll see, in a day or two,” the physician replied. 
“At least a week—perhaps longer.” 

Martha slept all afternoon, exhausted by the. shock 
of her fall. The next morning, however, she felt so much 
better that the doctor gave her permission to sit out-of- 
doors in the mild sunshine. “Be careful,” he warned, “and 
not once may you touch your right foot to the ground. 
Have your roommate put it on top of a wide stool. And 
have a soft pillow on the stool. Remember, if you try 
that ankle now, I can’t promise you how soon it will 
mend.” 

Martha promised, meekly, to obey his orders. 

After lunch, then, the injured girl was established in 
a shaded canvas deck-chair, alongside the stream. “T 
feel like a pampered queen of ancient times,” she laughed, 
glancing at the numerous pillows, fans, boxes of candy 
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and gay books which surrounded her. In the short time 
she’d been at Cantwell Dormitory the-lovely, dark-haired 
girl had made countless friends. 

For a long time after the chattering group of girls 
had departed for class, Martha enjoyed the relaxation of 
her rest out-of-doors. Her lids drooped, and the lifeless 
eyes of a granite toad on the stream bank seemed to wink 
back at her sleepily. “Looks as if he knew a fine joke,” 
Martha murmured, at last. The idea amused her, and 
drove off drowsiness. She reached for a copy of “As You 
Like It” which Chubs had slipped in the magazine pocket 
of the chair, along with her note-book. All afternoon, her 
eyes kept straying to the cunning bit of garden art. 
“Wonder if the same sculptor worked out the design on 
the fireplaces—and the pitchers?” she mused, idly. 

Martha read until she came to the familiar ““Sweet are 
the uses of adversity” passage, and was pleased. to find 
the lines 


“tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
“Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 


“TI must remember to ask the Dean if her motto is 
‘good in everything,” Martha chuckled to herself. 
“That must be inscribed on the stones of her fireplace, 
to correspond with the ‘tongues in trees’ in Angela’s room, 
and the ‘sermons in stones’ in ours.” 

The book dropped neglected to the side of the chair 
as Martha’s thoughts wandered to the mystery of Cant- 
well Dormitory. 
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Chubs found her there, late that afternoon, sleeping 
contentedly. She didn’t have the courage to wake her; to 
tell her that Angela had been reading the part of Rosalind 


in the afternoon try-outs. 


Chapter XIX 
THE LOST NOTE-BOOK 


J ET’S work on the mystery!’ Chubs suggested, 

gaily, after dinner. She’d inveigled the cook into 
allowing her to take both dinners upstairs, so the two 
girls had had a hilarious meal away from the stern eye 
of the Dean. 

“How did the try-outs go?” Martha asked curiously. 

“Just so-so,” Chubs replied, matter-of-factly, deter- 
mined not to reveal her fears of Angela’s winning the 
coveted lead in the Shakespearean drama. “It was a dull 
afternoon. I envied you the luxury of your easy chair 
beside the stream—” 

“Tl bet you did,” Martha scoffed. 

“To get back to the mystery,” Chubs urged, “all we 
have to do is use a little brain power. Now, in all the 
detective stories, the Master Mind—that’s me—recon- 
structs the crime.” 

“There hasn’t been any crime yet, we hope,” Martha 
giggled. “Maybe you'd better check on the pitcher, just 
to see that Dean Snoops hasn’t been committing the rob- 
bery of the century, right under the nose of the Master 
Mind.” 

Chubs peeked within the opaque pitcher. “No, it’s 
still safe, Maybe we could work on that silly slip of paper. 
It must have some meaning.” | 
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“Oh, my word! I forgot my note-book. It’s still out 
by the brook, in the magazine arm of that chair. You 
remember, I put the slip of paper in-the flap?” 

“Tl run right out and get it.” 

Martha gazed ruefully at her ankle, after her room- 
mate left the room. It was such a nuisance, being helpless 
this way! 

Chubs was gone an usually long time. When she re- 
turned, it was with bad news. “The chair was gone. I 
stopped in to ask Dean Jones about it, and she answered 
in her customary cordial manner. ‘I’m sure I don’t know. 
It is not my duty to look after the grounds of Cantwell 
Dormitory.’ ” : 

“What a shame! I’ni'so sorry to trouble you this way.” 

“A Baker never gives—particularly a Master Mind 
Baker. Anyhoo-oo-o, I then sought the janitor in the 
deeper realms of the domain.” 

“What a vocabulary!’ Martha murmured. 

“Silence! I couldn’t find the janitor, but I did stumble 
over the chair while I was looking for him. The pocket 
was empty.” ” 

“And that’s that.” Martha sighed. “I’m not even sure 
the note-book had my name in it. Wouldn’t the janitor 
have given it to Dean Jones, if he’d’ found it?” 

“Exactly my own reaction. Back to the Dean I ambled. 
She gave me a lecture about watching out for my property, 
reminded me that she’d had more trouble with our 
troubles than with the rest of the establishment put to- 
gether, pointed out that you wouldn’t be needing your 
note-book anyway until you went back to class, and finally 
whipped out with the answer, which was that it hadn’t 
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been turned into her. And at-that point, my dear, the 
last of the never-give-up Bakers gave up.” 

“T don’t blame you, at all,’ Martha-replied. She glanced 
at her roommate, her dark eyes.twinkling. “It seems so 
sad, too, that-a Master Mind could be downed by any- 
thing so trifling as a missing note-book. Now, it would 
be an entirely different. horse of.a totally. changed color to 
be baffled by missing jewels” 

Pen. Price inserted her lanky: frame in:the door. “What 
about missing jewels? Lost your pearls, Lady Vere de 
Vere de Vere?” 

Chubs laughed, a Kittle. uneasily. “No. Just a note-book. 
Martha left it in the magazine-pocket of her. lawn. chair 
this afternoon, and it’s gone.” 

“The chair out on the bank of the creek?’ Pen de- 
manded. “I saw Angela Lee and the Dean confabbing 
there, after dinner. Just at sunset. They practically ruined 
Nature’s masterpiece for. me.” 

“Perhaps Angela happened to pick it up,” Martha sug- 
gested, her excitement mounting. “Would you mind 
running up to ask her?” 

“Nét at all.” Chubs could move incredibly fast when 
she wished. 

“How'd you feel, Martha? Think you'll be going back 
to class soon?” 

“Pretty well, and I hope so. How’re your laboratory 
experiments coming?” 

Pen’s lean face glowed. “Dad just sent me a new 
microscope for my birthday. It’s a beauty. ’m going to 
work a whole flock of experiments over. It’s so much 
more fun with the new instrument—” 
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Chubs returned. “Angela has late leave, and has gone 
to reserve library.”’ 

“Wouldn't you know!” 

“What’s so urgent about your note-book? You won’t 
be going back to class for a day or two, will you?” Pen 
asked, curiously. 

“Just that I’m trying desperately to keep up with the 
rest of you by copying Chubs’ notes each day.” 

“Lots of time for that to-morrow,” the thin girl pointed 
out. 

“Yes, but what if it can’t be found?” Martha replied, 
fretfully. “Then I’d have to copy the whole course over.” 

“You have to humor these invalids,” Chubs explained, 
grinning. “T’ll run over to reserve, and see if I can’t 
find it.” 

“How about late leave?’ Pen demanded. 

“T think the fire-escapes need checking again, don’t 
your?” Chubs queried. ‘After all, if I can get down those 
rickety stairs without an accident, we won’t need.to worry 
over any other fire-hazard tests.” -_ 

Pen chatted with Martha for several minutes after 
Chubs’ abrupt departure. “It’s too bad you aren’t on my 
floor,” she said, on leaving. ‘You could study my slides 
under my new microscope, and the time would simply 
fly.” 

“Perhaps I'll be able to hobble up in a few more days. 
I’d like to learn something about your chemistry ex- 
periments.” 

“And I’d love to tell you!’ Pen chuckled. 

Martha closed her eyes in weariness, as soon as she 
was alone. Her thoughts turned to the pathetic and 
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mysterious Miss Cantwell; the strange and disagreeable 
Dean Jones. And what could possibly be the meaning of 
that inexplicable bit of parchment? 

“Here you are!” Chubs called, cheerily, a few minutes 
later. She was waving the familiar note-book in the air. 

“Angela had it?” 

“Right. She would have denied it, too, if she’d seen 
me coming. But she was carefully going through it, 
page by page, when I walked up behind her.” 

“How'd you get her to give it up? Did it have. my 
name on it?” 

“No—o.” Chubs hesitated. “I may have been a little 
indiscreet.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, she denied at first that she’d found it. Insisted 
that it was her own, and that she needed to study it. She 
did have her own note-book, in the same kind of cover, 
right on the desk beside her, and it had her name on 
it. When I pointed that fact out, she said I’d have to 
identify the other, before she’d give it to me.” 

“How in the world did you manage to do it?” 

Chubs was embarrassed. “Well, the only thing I could 
think of was to tell her there was a blank piece of parch- 
ment in the envelope flap. It was there, of course, so 
she had to give it to me.” 

“I’m afraid she will believe this scrap of paper is 
important,” Martha worried. 

“So am I.” 


Chapter XX 
IN THE LABORATORY 


ARTHA was extremely restless, the following 

morning. The huge old halls were gloomy in de- 
serted silence, and a sultry storm threatened out-of- 
doors. 

“Might as well study,’ Martha told herself, resent- 
fully. She reached for her note-book. It fell open to 
reveal the bit of parchment, half-hidden in the leather 
flap. _ 

Instinctively, she drew it out, fingered it nervously. 
“It’s just maddening to fgel so near the solution of this 
mystery, and then have our one and only good clue mean 
exactly nothing.” She turned the yellowed bit of paper 
thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps the message has faded—it’s been thirty 
years or more since Doctor Cantwell hid it in the pitcher !” 
Martha sat straight up in bed, her spirits soaring with 
this new hope. The abrupt change in positions sent a 
throb of pain through her ankle, and she dropped back 
among the pillows. She was dangerously near tears of 
self-pity. “What’s the use?” she moaned. “T’ll never get 
to play Rosalind—I can’t do anything to solve this mys- 
tery—I wish I’d gone right home after I fell down the 
stairs!” 
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The storm which had threatened all morning broke 
with sudden fury. 

Lightning flashed angrily, through the sudden twi- 
light gloom. The thunder was ominous; the heat oppres- 
sive. Martha chuckled unexpectedly. She was always able 
to laugh in good humor at her own moods, and she 
realized her personal depression was reflecting the 
weather. “We almost clouded up and rained at the same 
time,” she thought, as she brushed the tears impatiently 
from her dark eyes. 

It had grown too dark in the room to study the mystery 
clue, so she snapped on the light at the bedside table. 
There were no marks on the paper to confirm her guess 
about the faded message, but an inner’ conviction was 
growing that the scrap of parchment was still an im- 
portant clue. 

“T wish I could get to Pen Price’s new microscope!” 

The thought was too enticing to drop. 

Painfully, Martha managed to swing clear of the 
bed. If she could hop as far as the desk, to that little 
Straight chair— 

By clinging to the bed, and taking the center of the 
room slowly, Martha finally managed. to reach her first 
goal. 

If any Cantwell ghosts were stalking the dormitory 
that dark, stormy. morning, they would have been aston- 
ished to see a serious-faced girl, hobbling painfully from 
the second to the third floor of the old dwelling. In 
place of the injured ankle, she was using a straight chair 
as an awkward substitute for a peg-leg. It was necessary 
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to stand on her sound foot, while she lifted the chair 
with both hands. Then she rested the knee of the useless 
leg on the chair, while lifting the other. It was slow 
going, particularly up the stairs. 

The new microscope case was easily found, its glis- 
tening patent-leather and chrome shining in the center 
of Pen’s desk. With renewed energy, Martha hopped 
across the room. She admired the modernistic case a 
moment, then tried to lift the cover. It was locked! 

With a sigh of frustration, Martha was turning to 
leave when she glimpsed a smaller, battered case in 
the corner. Perhaps the older instrument would do just 
as well. With a little difficulty, the determined girl lifted 
the”case to the desk! The lock was faulty, and with a 
little work, Martha got it open. 

After the instrument was adjusted, Martha reached 
in the pocket of her robe for the parchment. 

Breathlessly, she pushed the paper back and forth 
under the lens. To her surprise, she discovered that it 
was not parchment, but a heavier type of linen paper 
than she’d ever seen before. “I believe it’s the hand- 
made kind,” she guessed. 

There was no faded writing on the clue. 

“These fiber’s have been disturbed, though,’ Martha 
discovered, with growing excitement. “The message has 
been written in secret ink!’ 

The year before, Martha had read a fascinating true 
report of the United States secret service during war 
times, called “The Black Chamber,” and she remembered 
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that the simpler, more common types of invisible writing 
could be made legible by heating the paper. 

Hastily, she lit the Bunsen burner, held the paper as 
close as she dared. At first barely perceptible, the writing 
in fine script grew stronger with the heat. 

There actually was 4 message written on the paper! 

It was too faint to be read easily with her eyes, ee) 
Martha slipped it under the microscope, adjusting it 
carefully. There wasn’t a sheet of scratch paper, nor a 
pencil! in sight. “These scientists aren’t very practical,” 
Martha mourned. “T’ll just trace the letters on the desk 
blotter with my finger-nail.”’ 

The first two words of the message sent thrills chasing 
up and down Martha’s spine. “It’s going to tell where 
the jewels are hidden! ‘Under oak— ” 

A puzzled frown appeared as she carefully deciphered 
the next words. She was nearing the end of the slip of 
paper when she had the uncomfortable feeling that she 
was being watched. She whirled. 

Dean Jones stood in the doorway, her face expres- 
Sionless. “What is the meaning of this, Miss Meredith?” 

“Oh, I just thought I’d help Pen Price with some of her 
experiments,” Martha babbled, uneasily. “I can’t goto 
school, you know, so I might just as well help her out.” 

“How did you get here?” 

“With thig chair. It really makes quite a crutch. Just 
put your knee on it, you know, and lift it with your 
hands while you’re step—” 

“Never mind. I want no more of your lies. Hand 
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over that scrap of paper you have under the microscope.” 

Unwillingly, Martha removed the glass, pulled out the 
clue. 

The Dean snatched it, studied it suspiciously. “I can’t 
possibly see what connection the words on this bit of 
paper have to do with Miss Price’s experiments.” 

“Oh, it’s something about the oak, you know. She 
occasionally takes up botany, too.” 

“Please don’t attempt to explain any more. I shall 
ask Miss Price About it, myself, when she returns from 
class. I have a feeling that she ‘will be as astonished as 
I, to find that you’ve been in her laboratory.” 

She strode from the room, carrying the paper daintily 
between thumb and finger, as if it were alive with horrible 
germs. 

For several moments, Martha sat stupidly, her mind 
in dizzy circles. 

Painfully, then, she descended the stairs. She dis- 
covered it was a little easier to come down backwards, 
so she very nearly bumped into Chubs, who was the first 
one home for lunch—characteristically. 

Briefly, the injured girl related the incidents of the 
morning. 

“You have one break,” Chubs said, encouragingly. 
“T heard Pen Price planning to stay downtown for lunch. 
I'll have time to warn her before she gives anything away 
to the Dean. And perhaps she can get the slip of. paper 
back for us by claiming it ‘as her property. But, say, 
you haven’t told me what was on it, yet!” 

“T know,” Martha said, miserably. “I can only re- 
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member the first foir words. ‘Under oak antique peeps.’ ” 
“Are you sure you got it right?’ Chubs asked in- 
credulously. 
“IT knew you’d ask that. And I’m positive that. much 
of the message is correct.” 


Chaptér XXI 
LOCKED IN 


y 

XHAUSTED by her activity of the morning, and 

disappointed by losing the clue to the Dean, Martha 

dozed after lunch. It was uncomfortably warm and damp 

after the thunderstorm of the morning, and her sleep was 
broken by nightmarish fancies. 

In the midst of one of these, Martha was stricken with 
remorse at overlooking the possibility of learning the 
message. She had traced. it, word for word, upon the 
desk-blotter in Pen’s room! 

In spite of the pain in her ankle, Martha struggled up 
from the bed. Hopping slowly, she was ‘half-way across 
the room when the door opened abruptly. 

It was Doctor Green. 

“Young woman,” he said severely, “you promised to 
obey my orders. Why are you out of bed?” 

“I forgot something I had to have,” Martha faltered. 

“What is it? I'll get it for you.” 

“Oh, no! My roommate can get it for me, when she 
comes back from class. It’s upstairs—” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you were going to try 
to go upstairs? Good heavens, why do people call plrysi- 
cians, when they have no intentions of following their 
instructions? Back to bed, young woman!” 

Still scolding, he helped her hobble across the floor. 
With a mighty effort, Martha managed not to cry. 
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As he was examining the injured ankle, the Dean 
strolled in. “Should Miss Meredith be moving about?” 
she asked, casually. 

“I should say not!’ Doctor Green exploded. Martha 
held her breath. Would he tell the Dean that he’d found 
her out of bed, attempting another trip upstairs? 

“That’s what I thought,” the Dean went on, trium- 
phantly. “I found her upstairs this morning, using Miss 
Price’s microscope.” 

artha grinned guiltily at the Doctor. “I got awfully 
bored with bed.” 

“Am I going to have to put an armed guard around 
your bed, young lady? You must remain completely quiet, 
for another day or so.” 

“T truly am sorry to be such an unruly patient,” 
Martha said, penitently. 

~ Would you like to have me rent a little radio for 
you? It might make the time pass more quickly.” 

“Oh, yes! Would you? I'd be so grateful—” 

“T have one in my suite you may use, Martha,’ the 
Dean offered, her tones dripping with graciousness. “T 
rarely use it, particularly in the summer. I'll have it 
brought up immediately.” 

Martha was too amazed to speak. 

The Doctor left, after further admonitions about re- 
maining quiet, and the Dean failed to return. “I thought 
there was a catch in that offer,” Martha told herself 
bitterly. 

Chubs came home, shortly after four, and before she’d 
had time to drop her books, Martha commanded, “Get 
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upstairs as fast as'you can, and get the blotter off Pen 
Price’s desk.” 

“Do you mean you want, me to snitch a blotter?” 
Chubs was startled. “I’ll be glad to run down town and 
get one for you.” 

“No, no, no! I scratched down all the words in the 
clue, on the blotter on Pen’s desk, and we may be able to 
patch together the entire message.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so?’ Chubs tossed her 
books toward her bed, and whirled out. 

“Hadn’t you better take the one from our desk up, to 
exchange for it?’ Martha called. 

Chubs dashed back into the room, shoved all the pen- 
cils, papers and costume sketches which littered the desk 
into a chair, and jerked the large blotter free. ‘“Pen’s go- 
ing to get the best of the bargain,” she muttered. “I just* 
bought this two or three days ago.” 

“Tl give you the money for a new one. Pen had spilled 
a fot of solutions and acids on hers, and its torn.” 

Carrying the blotter outstretched, Chubs hurried across 
the room and looked up just in time to avoid a collision 
‘with Dean Jones. 

“Ah, here you are, Chubs! I was waiting until you 
came home. Suppose you could help me carry up a small 
radio for your invalid roommate?” 

“Why—uh—uh—sure.” Chubs’ round face was a 
study in bewilderment. Carelessly, she tossed the bldtter 
to her bed, on top of the books. 

“Throwing that blotter away?” The Dean asked idly. 
“Looks like a brand-new one to me.” 
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“No. Oh, no. Did you want me to bring the radio up 
now ?”” 

The Dean glanced again at the blotter, and then back 
to Chubs’ flushed face. “Why, yes. Could you?” 

“T didn’t have the opportunity to thank you before, 
Dean Jones,” Martha broke in. “It’s very kind of you to 
loan the radio.” 

~I know how difficult it is to stay in bed and be an 
invalid. Anything to make the hours shorter and the day 
lighter.” There was something insincere and hypocritical 
in the Dean’s voice. Strangely, it reminded Martha of 
Angela’s artificial tones. 

It was almost dinner time before the radio was ad- 
justed to suit the Dean. The aerial wire dropped out the 
window just wouldn’t do; it must be attached to the per- 
manent aerial running to her room. The ground wire 
wouldn’t reach to the radiator, so Chubs had to drive 
down town for a longer section. 

Both Chubs and Martha were frantic with suspense as 
the dinner gong sounded, and the Dean was'still fussing 
about the reception of various stations. “T’ll have Angela 
Lee bring your dinner up this evening,” she said in part- 
ing. “It isn’t fair for Chubs to have that duty every 
meal.” 

“Thank you,” Martha said, weakly. 

Angela Lee brought the dinner tray. Fortunately, she 
was so absorbed in tuning in various dance bands that 
she failed to notice Martha’s fretful inattention to her 
chatter. 

The fear was running in Martha’s mind: what if Pen 
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Price had bought a new blotter, and thrown the old, 
soiled one away this afternoon? What if the Dean had 
caught the significance of Chub’s carrying the desk blot- 
ter to the door, and had already removed the one from 
Pen’s desk? 

At last, Chubs came into the room, a rolled-up green 
blotter under her arm. “Are you going upstairs right 
away?” she asked Angela. 

“Um-mmm. Wish I had a radio like this in my room. 
Why ?” 

“T wonder if you’d take this new blotter up and put it 
on Pen’s desk. Martha, the clumsy lout, spilled stuff all 
over hers, and now I’ve got to give Pen my new one». 
Such a roommate!” 

“Who is taking my name in vain?’ Pen Price’s 
friendly face poked around the door-jamb. 

“I was—I just asked Angela to take your new desk 
blotter up to you.” Chubs winked desperately. 

“T see,” Pen grinned. “And now, I suppose you want 
me to tote it up myself.” 

“That’s: right!’ Martha broke in. “Sorry, I can’t re- 
place it, but I’ve already run afoul of the Doctor once 
to-day, by coming up to your room. What do you mean, 
asking people to look.through your new microscopeNgrid 
then keeping it locked?” 

Pen chuckled, good-humoredly. “That’s just because 
it’s so new. By the time I’m sixteen years and one week 
old, it will remain unlocked. But I always am careful of 
birthday presents, the first week.” 

Others dropped in, after dinner, to visit with the 
invalid. 
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Angela, who'd listened tensely to the light conversation 
-of Chubs, Martha and Pen, soon yawned and excused 
herself. At nine o’clock, Chubs managed to shoo the last 
caller away. 

She brought the blotter to Martha. 

It was a little difficult to decipher the scratches by the 
bed light, but aided with her memory of the words, 
Martha finally managed to get all of the message. It was 
“Under oak antique peeps upon brook brawls this.” 

“Might just as well be in Sanskrit,” Chubs sighed, 
after a disappointed silence. 

“But it just simply has to have some bearing on the 
mystery,’ Martha argued. “No one in the world would 
~go to all that trouble for nothing.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Maybe we'd better destroy this blotter,” Martha sug- 
gested, at last. “Sooner or later, the Dean’s avid curiosity 
will get to work on the situation.” 

“Have you memorized the words?” 

“‘Under oak antique peeps upon brook brawls this.’ ” 

“QO. K. Pil burn it in the fireplace.” 

The girls watched the flames silently. Unconsciously, 
‘their eyes lifted to the mantel. At exactly the same mo- 
ment, they turned to one another and cried, “Say!” 

“The mantel!” 

“The leaf in the stone!’ 

“Drat this ankle!’ Martha cried in exasperation, as 
Chubs dashed to the mantel. 

“The center leaf does seem different!” Chubs reported, 
excitedly. “The line seems more: definite around it— 

“Take a nail file!’ Martha cried. “If it is separate, and 
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just cemented in, you could find out by digging 

Chubs scraped noisily around the design. “It is cement 
—but, gosh, is it hard! Take years to get it out with a 
nail file!” 

“You'll have to go down town and get a bigger tool,” 
Martha declared. “How will we ever stand the sus- 
pense—” , 

“Roberta Baker!” 

Dean Jones’ voice boomed from the doorway in terri- 
fying tones. ““What new evil are you up to, now?” 

The nail file dropped from Chubs’ unnerved fingers, 
clattered down the grate. “Oh, I was just trying to ex- 
amine the pattern on this stone,” she gasped. “Such an 
unusual design—er—ah—I’m interested in sculpturing, 
too, as well as in collecting pitchers. It’s my second- 
best hobby.” 

“This is the last straw,” the Dean declared. “I shall 
lock you two in this room until I decide what to do about 
your case. Defacing University property is a legal crime, 
and it may be necessary to turn you over to the civil 
authorities.” 

The door banged; the lock clicked. 

Aghast, the two girls heard a distinct scratching ndise 
above. Despair seized them when they realized what it 
meant. Angela and the Dean would get to tht, treasure 
first! 

“T’ve never been so angry in my whole life!’ Chubs 
exploded. “What’s more, I’m going to do something 
about it.” 

Majestic in her wrath, she pushed a massive chest of 
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drawers and a trunk, and then all the loose pieces of fur- 
niture in the room against the door. ‘ 

Fascinated, the injured girl watched the preparations. 

“My scissors,” she offered at last, “I’ll gladly sacrifice 
to the cause. They’re lots heavier than nail files, and 
’they’re almost broken in two, anyway.” 

Chubs was restored to good humor as they chipped 
away at the rock-like cement. “It’s a race to the death,” 
she cried, as. she hacked away. “Do you suppose the 
jewels are right inside the leaf?” . 

“There’s probably a shaft, all the way up and down,” 
Martha guessed, “since we can hear voices so clearly 
from the room above.” 

“And since they seem to have found.a removable leaf 
in the fireplace upstairs, too,” Chubs added. The scraping 
sounds from above were more urgent than ever. 

“One thing, sure—they won’t bother us—while they’re 
working so hard themselves,’ Martha muttered. Just a 
moment later, there was an imperious banging on the 
door. 

Chubs grimaced, and both girls worked on. 

The door opened a slit, then stopped irrevocably as it 
failed to dislodge’the heavy barricade. 

“T demand to know what you girls are doing!” The 
Dean’s voice was choked with fury. 

“We're looking,” Chubs called calmly, “for my other 
silver pitcher. Remember? The one that disappeared a 
couple of weeks ago, and you weren’t interested in find- 
ing it for me—or assisting me in the search for it.” 

The Dean’s laugh was forced. Both Martha and Chubs 
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guessed that one of the other dormitory residents was 
passing her in the hall. “How stupid of me!’ she ex-: 
claimed, in her mock-amused manner. “That pitcher was 
found yesterday. I have it in my office, and I completely 
forgot to mention it.” 

In shocked amazement, both girls ceased to scrape at 
the stone. 

After a moment of awkward silence, Dean Jones con- 
tinued. “I’ll bring it up immediately, of course.” 

“You could bowl me over with one-third of a melted 
snowflake,” Chubs whispered, as she approached the 
door. “Just the same, I’m not going to move the furni- 
ture away until I’m sure she has it. This may be just a 
trick.” ° 

The suspense was so terrific that it seemed hours until 
they heard the Dean’s stately march up the stairs. In 
reality, it had been only a few seconds. 

“Here it is!’ she announced, staring at Chubs through 
the crack. “Let me in. I wish to discuss something of 
importance with you.” 

It was obvious that she meant to use the pitcher as a 
bribe, but Chubs felt she could not disobey longer. She 
shifted the furniture away from the door as rapidly as 
possible, after pulling Martha’s bed back to its accus- 
tomed ‘place. 

At last the Dean entered, the pitcher held firmly in 
both hands. 

“Tll make a bargain with you,” the older woman 
began swiftly, as soon as the door was closed. She ad- 
dressed her remarks only to Chubs, ignoring Martha’s 
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presence completely. “If you will promise not mar the 
fireplace further, I shall drop my plans to have you ex- 
pelled. I failed to mention, earlier, that if you are ex- 
pelled from this summer-school course, it would be 
impossible for you to matriculate at the University as a 
college student, later.” ‘ 

Chubs returned the stare, her mind racing. “All right, 
Dean Jones. I agree. On one condition.” 

The excitement was almost too much for Martha. She 
felt a little faint. 

“What is it?” 

“That you and Angela agree not to deface the fire- 
place in your office or the one in her room.” Chubs 
spoke with defiance. 

A crafty look swept the older woman’s thin face. 
Her laugh was a sneer. “And if we do not agree?” 

“As I called to your attention before,” Chubs went 
on quietly, “I would have some things to say to the 
University Disciplinary Committee, in case I ever had 
the opportunity. Some facts,”—-Chubs’ eyes were flashing 
—‘that you might find a little difficult to explain.” 

Martha was convinced that she would hold her breath 
until she exploded. She couldn’t breathe until she heard 
the Dean’s answer! 

“Very well, Roberta.” The lines around the Dean’s 
taut mouth were white with tension. “It’s a bargain.” 

Chubs reached’ for the pitcher. 

The Dean laughed again, shortly. “I believe,” she said, 
“that I shall retain the pitcher for the time being, as a 
forfeit. You may have it when—when you leave. I shall 
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take the best of care of it. In fact, the combination on 
my safe is thoroughly trustworthy. Luncheon will be 
served in five minutes.” 

She stalked from the room, triumphant in having 
had the last word. 

“We seem to be checkmated, podner,” Chubs mourned, 
at last. 

“If she’d only have_left the silver pitcher,” Martha 
fretted. “I’m sure the code, or the missing parts of the 
goofy message we found, will be in it.” 


Chapter XXII 
FADED PAPERS 


HE huge chime in the University Tower sounded 
the hour of two. 

Martha had been awake, staring into the dark, for 
more than an hour. Her mind was whirling incessantly, 
darting and skimming over the problems of the.mystery. 

“After all, I didn’t promise the Dean I wouldn’t dig 
at the fireplace!’ she thought, suddenly. Her eyes were 
accustomed to the gloom. With the aid of the small 
chair, she made slow progress across the room. 

The clock chimed the half hour, then three, but Martha 
failed to hear. She was concentrating painfully on the 
difficult task of removing the cement noiselessly. Almost 
grain by grain, the hard substance rolled away. 

The darkness was becoming diffused with a-pale grey 
before Martha was able to press the stem of the stone 
oak leaf, just as she had on the pitcher. It seemed to 
be balanced in the same manner, and clicked open un- 
resistingly. Black emptiness yawned beyond. 

“Chubs!’ Martha whispered, urgently. Chubs would 
want to see, too. Heedlessly, in her excitement, Martha 
stepped on her injured ankle. It was the low moan, as 
she crumpled to the floor, which aroused her sleeping 
roommate. 

“Martha! Are you hurt? What happened?” 

“Sh—h! You’ll wake the Dean! Hurry up! I’ve got 
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Chubs bolted out of bed. “What’s in it? Why, what 
are you doing on the floor?” 

“Do be quiet!’ Martha urged, fearful lest the Dean, 
even now, would arrive in time to cheat them of their 
discovery. “I forgot my dratted ankle, and took a step 
on it.” 

Chubs lifted Martha, a little unceremoniously, and 
dropped her into the nearest chair. 

“Get that little night light on my bed-table,”’ Martha 
suggested. “We don’t want to turn on the room 
lights.” 

“Say—sure you didn’t make your ankle worse?” Chubs 
asked, a little guiltily. “Almost forgot you are wounded.” 

“Tt doesn’t hurt any more than it did before,’ Martha 
answered. 

Chubs brought the electric candle, and held it in the 
opening. It was, as Martha had guessed, a shaft by the 
side of the chimney. 

“Tf there’s anything hidden in it, it would be down at 
the bottom.” 

“How can we see?” Martha asked. ‘“Couldn’t get our 
heads in that little hole, even if we did have some way 
to light the shaft.” 

“Well, let’s see. We could drop the light down, with 
a cord—” 

“And see with a mirror!” Martha finished. 

They worked feverishly, for five minutes. With in- 
finite care, they let the light down slowly, so it wouldn’t 
scrape and rasp against the sides. The mirror had to 
be adjusted in a half-dozen angles before it caught the 
exact reflection of the feeble light. 
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Then, at last, they managed to see the bottom of the 
narrow shaft in the mirror. 
It was completely empty. 


“Not even a paste diamond!” Martha said, at last. 
Her disappointment was bitter. 

“Nor a scrap of paper with the rest of the clue,” 
Chubs snorted. 

Disconsolately, yet still cautious, Chubs drew the small 
light back up the shaft. Martha silently showed her the 
manner in which the stone leaf balanced back into place. 
They were surprised to notice that the leaf was so in- 
tricately fashioned that only a close scrutiny would show 
that the cement had been removed from its edges. Chubs 
brushed the revealing grains from the hearth into the 
grate. Wearily, both girls returned to their beds, though 
neither was sleepy. The early summer sunshine was 
streaking gloriously into the room. 

Martha was conscious of a throbbing ache in her 
ankle. 

“T still believe,” Chubs said, at last, “if we could ex- 
amine the other pitcher, that we’d have a foundation to 
work from.” 

“All our leads can’t~continue to come to nothing,” 
Martha agreed. 

Chubs bounced from her bed, began to dress hastily. 
“I’m going to see the Old Lady of the Shack again,” she 
announced. “TI know she could tell us more, if. she would.” 

“Wish I.could go with you,” Martha said, wistfully. 

“She was quiet until just before Chubs left. Then she 
said, thoughtfully, “Chubs, wait a minute—” 
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A little impatiently, the fair-haired girl turried. 

Martha was grinning. “Ask her,” she said, with un- 
expected cheerfulness, “if she has any old family papers. 
Just any old documents. Don’t have to be valuable, or 
anything. And coax like everything to get her to give 
them to you.” 

Chubs, puzzled, nodded in agreement. “Can you think 
of any questions to ask her? I don’t want to miss any 
good bets.” 

“No—just get the old papers.” 


The busy sounds of a dozen girls preparing for the 
day were filling Cantwell Dormitory; two hours later, 
and still Chubs didn’t return. Martha, pretending sleep, 
was becoming alarmed. What if something really danger- 
ous was lurking deep in this baffling mystery? Chubs 
should never have gone by herself. 

Another frightening aspect of the situation occurred 
to Martha, as she lay tense in the bed. What if the 
Dean and Angela were to discover that she’d opened the 
leaf, and that the shaft were empty? It would be im- 
possible to convince anyone that she hadn’t found the 
jewels. Even Chubs might suspect that she’d removed 
them, then wakened her— 

At that moment, Martha heard a welcome sound. Chubs 
had parked the car in front of the Dorm, was coming 
up the steps whistling. It must have been a satisfactory 
interview ! 

Instantly all of Martha’s foolish worries vanished. 
Now, if only Chubs had managed to wheedle some papers 
away from the old lady! 
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“You're all sluggards!”’ she could hear Chubs announc- 
ing in the hall. “While you’ve been buried in the oblivion 
of your soft beds, I’ve been out communing with beauti- 
ful nature—listening to the songs of the birds—” 

She was drowned out by a chorus of indignant and 
outraged and sarcastic remarks. A moment later, she 
stood inside the door, grinning happily. “Did I find out 
things!” , 

“Did you get the papers?” Martha asked, eagerly. 

“Have an orange,” Chubs offered, teasingly. She ex- 
tended a huge paper sack. 

Doubtfully, Martha looked inside the bag. It did, 
indeed, hold a dozen large, luscious oranges. Also, it 
contained a packet of yellowed and faded papers. Civil 
war letters, the ink browned with age. Some newspaper 
clippings, dated in the eighties, with the Cantwell name 
featured in the queer old head-lines. There was even a 
parchment marriage certificate, and an ancient bond or 
two. 

“Grand!’ Martha gloated. “Just the thing!” 

“What do you want them for?” Chubs demanded. “If 
you could have seen the fine exhibition of tact and diplo- 
macy I went through to get them, you’d have the goodness 
to explain your motives.” 

“T want you to toss them down the shaft.” As Chubs 
stared at her unbelievingly, Martha went on, “Then, 
when the Dean breaks her bargain, which she’s sure to 
do, she’ll find a bunch of authentic, but worthless old 
papers.” 

“Martha, there’s a noggin of pure genius under your 
coal-black thatch!” 
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“Nothing! Nothing! I assuah you, my deah! Nothing 
of the sort!’ Martha’s drawl was a perfect imitation of 
Angela’s affected British moments. 

Chubs looked more impish than usual as she dropped 
the papers, one by one, down the shaft. “It would be 
worth not finding the jewels,” she declared softly, “if 
I.could just see the Dean’s face after she goes to the 
trouble of fishing these back up, just to find out they’re 
worthless.” 

“You haven’t yet told me what you'd. learned from 
the old lady,” Martha reminded her roommate. 

“True.” Chubs flopped at the foot of Martha’s bed, 
careful to avoid touching the girl’s injured ankle. “T’ll 
tell the worst first. I don’t see how we can decipher the 
message we found, until we get the rest of it. Didn’t 
mean a thing to Miss Cantwell. And I certainly can’t 
see any connection.” 

“Maybe the Dean will be so furious when she finds 
the papers in the shaft instead of the jewels, that she'll 
throw the other pitcher at us,’ Martha suggested, 
chuckling. 

“Tt’s really a sad story.” Chubs blue eyes darkened 
with sympathy, as she remembered the old woman’s 
painful confidences. “She only told me, after I’d said we 
were on the trail of something valuable which might 
concern her.” 

“Poor, unhappy thing!” 

“Then she spilled the whole tale. Seemed as if she’d 
been wanting to tell someone for years. Maria was the 
only and pampered daughter of Doctor Cantwell. He 
was one of those rare old gentlemen who was master 
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of all trades and most of the arts. But he was eccentric.” 

“You mean, he was the sculptor, himself?’ Martha 
guessed. 

“Not only that—he was a distinguished amateur actor, 
a jewel collector,.an army officer, a silver smith, a scien- 
tist, and an artist. I gathered that a number of those 
gloomy portraits in the hall were whipped out by his 
magic brush.” 

“T think he was a better sculptor,’ Martha said, her 
eyes tracing the graceful lines of the fireplace design. 

“He was enormously wealthy, too,” Chubs continued. 
“Most of his investments were lucky, but he made a 
few bad ones. It destroyed his faith in banks and bonds, 
so he quietly went about converting his fortune into 
jewels. Maria, the late child of his second marriage, was 
the light of his eyes. 

“That’s the tragic part of her story. She keeps saying 
over and over, ‘I know he loved me. I know he wouldn’t 
want me to suffer poverty. He gave me everything I 
wanted when I was a child—everything but security, 
after his death.’ ” 

Both girls were silent a moment, as they realized the 
pathos of this true tale they had uncovered. 

“Maria thinks he started buying gems, late in the last 
century. Anyway, that was when he started to get angry 
and incoherent—that’s her choice of words—when ordi- 
nary investments were mentioned. 

“She was only twenty when he died, just at the turn 
of the century.” 

“And he didn’t leave her any money?” 

“Not very much. Besides, she’d lost her sweetheart in 
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the Spanish-American war a year or two before, and 
the double blow was almost too much for her. The law- 
yers kept telling her that there hadn’t been any will; that 
there were only a few hundred dollars in the bank. 

“Tt seems she went around in a daze for about a year. 
Finally, she came back to reality with a thud. The serv- 
ants all left, because they hadn’t been paid.” 

“And she was left all alone, in this gloomy old house?” 

Chubs nodded. “She lived here until about twenty 
years ago. When she realized how desperate her con- 
dition was, she spent every waking moment searching 
for the jewels. You should have seen her pitiful little 
smile when she said, ‘Of course, every one thought I 
was—dqueer. I had dropped all my old friends and didn’t 
make new ones. I—I didn’t have the time.’ ” 

“Tt was wasted time, wasn’t it? She never found any 
of the jewels?” 

“Never. Finally, after every bit of money was gone, 
and she owed an impossible amount of back taxes, she 
sold this house. Even at a great loss, it brought several 
thousands. The deed stipulated she could never come 
into the house again. She didn’t know that, though, until 
after the sale was completed. The fellow who bought 
it knew that she spent her whole time looking for con- 
cealed treasure, and he was afraid she would try to come 
back to continue the search. 

“Last year, the money from the house was all gone, 
and she had to give up her room in a boarding house 
and live in-this little shack. She is too proud to ask for 
charity.” 
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“She told us, too,” Martha said, softly, “that the 
pitchers were her last possessions of any value.” 

“They were the last things she pawned,” Chubs an- 
swered, “because she connected them always with the 
jewels. Her father had warned her to take very good 
care of the pair. He told her that so frequently she later 
attached a lot of importance to it. Kept them always 
in tarnish-proof bags, and never unpacked them, all the 
time she was rooming.” 

“That’s it!’ Martha exclaimed. “He meant for her 
to polish them! Then she’d find the clue, just as we did!” 

Chubs and Martha were silent a moment, considering 
the wasted years that Maria Cantwell had spent, perhaps 
with the happy solution of her mystery within arm’s 
reach. : 

“Did you tell her we’d found the secret shaft?’ Martha 
demanded, suddenly. 

“No, but I told her we’d made some discoveries about 
the building itself. She didn’t seem able to guess—asked 
about hidden panels and stairways—said she’d never been 
able to find anything of the kind.” 

“Chubs,”’ Martha said, slowly, her shoulders drooping 
listlessly, “perhaps the jewels were hidden at the bottom 
of the shaft. I’ll bet someone else found them, years ago.” 


Chapter XXIII 
MARTHA’S RUSE 


ARTHA considered the lumpy bandage around 
her ankle. 

How differently the summer was developing from what 
she had planned! The mystery was becoming almost more 
important, more thrilling than her experiences in the 
honor dramatic course. She sighed, deeply. Was her 
ankle going to prevent her from having an active part in 
the Shakespearean play? She heard the brisk step of 
the Doctor, approaching through the halls. 

“So your classmates ran away and left you?” he 
asked, cheerfully. 

“Yes. It’s quiet, when they all leave.” As if to refute 
her words, the resolute tread of Dean Jones could be 
heard, marching to the third floor. Martha smiled. “That 
is, almost quiet.” 

With gentle, yet amazingly swift fingers, the Doctor 
unwound the bandage and made a swift examination of 
the swollen ankle. “Um—hummm,” he muttered. “Will 
you promise, without fail, that you will go slowly and 
on crutches, if I permit you to go to class this afternoon?” 

“Anything!” Martha’s eyes were glistening. She had 
been so sure he would make her cut class for days. 
Perhaps there might be a chance for the part of Rosa- 
lind, after -all! 
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“Be extremely careful,’ Doctor Green warned. “A 
misstep, or another bump, and you might be laid up 
for several weeks.” 

“How long will I have to wear this bandage? And 
use those crutches?’ Martha demanded. 

“We'll see.” The physician smiled encouragingly, 
fastened the last lap of fresh bandage, and snapped his 
bag shut. From the hall he called over his shoulder, “T’ll 
check it at lunch time, to-morrow.” 

“All right—and thanks a heap,” Martha replied. 

In the silence, after his departure, Martha heard a 
peculiar, rhythmical sound. She chuckled out loud, as 
she diagnosed its origin. The Dean was breaking her 
bargain with Chubs. She was trying to pluck the oak 
leaf from Angela’s fireplace. At intervals, all morning, 
the sound came. “She’s scraping slowly and not very 
hard,” Martha guessed, “so I won’t hear it and won't 
suspect anything. Lucky she didn’t realize a long time 
ago how sound carries through that shaft.” 

When Chubs returned at lunch time, the mystery was 
almost forgotten in the pleasure and fun of dressing 
Martha for class. Several times she very nearly stepped 
‘on the injured foot. 

Martha blushed delightedly at the rousing welcome 
she received when she appeared in the classroom. “It’s 
the crutches,” Chubs teased. “Everyone thinks you're 
a heroine, because you’re crippled. If they knew that 
it was all the result of your being unable to walk down- 
stairs !” 

“Don’t know—never had the problem of directing an 
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invalid heroine,” Clement Gray greeted her, twisting his 
distinguished grey locks into horns. “However, I shall 
alternate you and Miss Lee in the part of Rosalind, for 
the time being. You may read, to-day-” 

“Does that mean,” Chubs asked, impetuously, “that 
if Martha’s ankle is all right—she doesn’t limp in a 
couple of weeks—that she’ll get the part?” 

The professor grinned impertirbably. “The better 
actress will play the part, of course.” 

From that moment the mystery was simply forgotten. 
Every spare moment, Martha was reading, memorizing, 
rehearsing the part of Rosalind. Chubs, who was taking 
the rivalry between the two leading contestants almost as 
seriously as Martha herself, spent her spare moments 
in reading cues and in serving as a critical, friendly 
audience to her roommate. 

There seemed to be a lull in the mysterious activities 
of the Dean and Angela, also. 

One evening, a week later, as Martha and Chubs took 
a brief recess, the drone of voices from above indicated 
a similar rehearsal. “Say!” Chubs blurted, “don’t you 
suppose the Dean ever discovered the secret shaft? I 
forgot all about it, after you suggested that the jewels 
might have been removed years ago.” 

“Oh, that’s right!” Martha replied, a little guiltily. 
“I meant to tell you. The morning Doctor Green told 
me I could go back to class, I heard her scraping away 
upstairs at the fireplace. She didn’t get it open that morn- 
ing, I’m sure, but I was so thrilled over going back to 
class that I didn’t think of it again.” 
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“Let’s see if she took the papers,” Chubs suggested, 
grinning. 

Martha’s alarmed glance went to the ceiling, invol- 
untarily. “We'd better wait until the Dean leaves, and 
Angela goes to bed.” 

“Poor Miss Cantwell! I wish we had been able to 
take her some good news.” 

“Let’s go to see her, to-morrow,” Martha planned. 
“She might be able to tell us if it would have been 
possible for the jewels to have been removed before.” 

“@. K.” Chub’s tone lacked enthusiasm. “I don’t see 
how, if she hasn’t been here for twenty years, that she’d 
know anything about it. And probably twenty different 
girls have lived in each of these rooms, since the place 
became a dormitory, ten years,ago.” 

“Anyway, I think we should go. It really wasn’t fair 
to get those papers from her and build her hopes up, 
and then not even see her again.” 

They.resumed rehearsing Rosalind’s role, waiting for 
a safer time to examine the shait. 

Cautiously, at midnight, they lowered the electric can- 
dle into the shaft. The small hand-mirror which reflected 
the base of the shaft was blank. The Dean and Angela 
had fished out every one of the old papers! 

For a long time, after they returned to bed, they dis- 
cussed the mystery in whispers. “They’ve probably given 
up the search in disgust, after they found those useless 
documents,” Chubs surmised. 

“Well, after all, isn’t that what we did?’ Martha 
asked, softly. “Perhaps we were discouraged too soon”’ 
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“T’ll go to the Old Lady of the Shack again, before 
breakfast,” Chubs promised. “She might be good for 
still another lead.” 

“If only we could get the other pitcher back from 
the Dean,’ Martha mused, “we might be able to make 
sense from that goofy parchment.” 

“Um-—humm,” Chubs agreed, sleepily. 

Martha’s wide, dark eyes sought a solutiori to the 
problem in the moonlit pattern on the floor. She smiled 
to herself as she recognized the shadows of oak leaves. 
“Should be an omen of good luck,” she thought. 

Later, she never quite realized whether it was just 
as she dropped to sleep, or early in the morning, as 
Chubs prepared to visit Miss Cantwell, that the. idea 
came. 

“It’s a darb of a plan, and it’s going to work,” she 
gloated, as she dressed for breakfast. 

Chubs returned, after the meal had started, «0 the 
girls were unable to talk over the visit to Miss Cantwell. 
Then, too, as they were starting to class, Martha in- 
sisted on hobbling back to the Dorm twice, for things 
she’d forgotten. It was slow traveling, with two critches. 

At last, she was ready. “What in the world do you 
have that knitting bag for?’ Chubs demanded, in ex- 
asperation, as Martha finally settled down in the roadster 
beside her. 

“I’m returning some props I borrowed for ‘Little 
Women,’” Martha replied, unruffled. 

“Well, you could have taken them back some other 
time,” Chubs grumbled. “We’re just about late for class. 
Everybody else was ready, ten minutes ago.” 
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Martha patted the bag complacently. It held the other 
silver pitcher—the one that had been locked up in the 
Dean’s safe for several weeks. Moreover, Martha felt 
certain that it contained the key to the Cantwell mystery. 


Chapter XXIV 
TANGLED MESSAGE 


’"M SORRY I kept you waiting this morning,” 
I Martha apologized to Chubs after class. “If you'll 
forgive me, I’ll stand treat to lunch down town.” 

“Considet my harsh thoughts washed out,” Chubs 
teplied gaily. “Besides, I’ve a report to make.” 

Too late, Chubs realized that she might be overheard. 
Angela was at a nearby desk, but she appeared to be 
absorbed in studying some Elizabethan costume sketches. 

As quickly as Martha’s crutches would perf¥it, the 
two girls hurried to the parked roadster. As they went, 
Chubs told of her early morning visit. ‘““Miss Cantwell 
was so eager and glad to see me that it was pitiful. She 
was terribly excited over our discovery of the shaft.” 

“Did she believe the jewels had ever been hidden 
there?” 

Chubs parked the roadster dexterously in front of 
the Dinette as she replied. “No. And she’s convinced that 
the jewels have never been found. It seems that there 
were a couple of world-famous emeralds and some former 
crown jewels in her father’s collection. Unless a pro- 
fessional jewel thief recovered them, and cut them dif- 
ferently, and then sold the loot through a ‘fence,’ their 
recovery would have been hailed in the newspapers as 


soon as they were found. There are jewelers’ books and 
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magazines, which. Miss Cantwell follows through the 
libraries and the down town stores. These particular 
gems are still listed as belonging to the late Doctor Cant- 
well’s collection.” 

“T’ve news, too,” Martha announced. She tossed the 
knitting bag in a jaunty arc. “I’ve the other silver 
pitcher !” 

“You haven't!” Chubs’ voice was incredulous. 

“Oh, yes, I have!” 

“How’d you get it?” 

“Walked into Deatt Jones’ office and asked’ for it.” 
Martha was chuckling, now. 

“And she handed it over without a murmur?” Chubs 
registered utter: disbelief. 

“No, she didn’t.” The two girls slid into a secluded 
booth, in the corner of the popular cafe. “I waited until 
the Dean had gone to the kitchen to talk with the cook, 
after breakfast,’ Martha explained. ‘That was the rea- 
son for the delay this morning. Then I got the other 
silver pitcher from the mantel in our room, took it down 
to the Dean’s office, and thrust it at the Dean’s secretary. 
I said ‘I’m late now for class, but I’ve just discovered 
that my roommate gave the wrong pitcher to the Dean 
for safe-keeping. This is the valuable one. Will you 
please exchange them for me?” 

“And she did!” 

“Just that.” 

“What a grand idea!’ For the first time in current 
history, Chubs had no interest in a menu. “I think you’re 
marvelous.” 

“Let’s give our orders,’ Martha said, since a waitress 
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was hovering near, “and then see if we can find another 
clue in it.” 

“T can’t wait!’ Chubs cried impatiently, reaching for 
the knitting bag. “I’ll take whatever you order.” 

“Cheerio, m’dears! Mind if I join you?” 

Angela Lee dropped airily into the seat nearest Chubs. 
Chubs settled back, uncomfortably. Thank Heavens,” she 
hadn’t had time to get the pitcher out! 

Martha recovered, swiftly. “Guess we must havegse- 
lected the popular noon to eat down town.” 

Angela grimaced. “I was in the kitchen this morning, 
and we were going to have something dull and dev- 
astating, like crearned peas on toast.” ~ 

The conversation turned safely to generalities about 
the food at the Dormitory, the-nearness of the Shake- 
spearean play, Professor Gray’s eccentricities. 

“How'd you like a spin before class, Martha?” Chubs 
invited, pointedly. 

“Oh, that would be too utterly, utterly elegant on a 
hot day like this,” Angela cooed. “Let’s do!” 

Chubs favored her with a dark look, and rose abruptly. 
When they reached the little roadster, Martha cried out 
—‘Oh, I’ve. lost one of the little rubber cups on the end 
of this crutch. Would you drive past Doctor Green’s 
office, please?” 

“Sure.” 

In silence, they drove through midtown traffic for two 
blocks. “Angela,” Martha asked sweetly, as they parked, 
“Would you please run up to his office for me? It’s on the 
fourth floor, just to the right of the elevator. Doctor 
Green, you know.” 
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Unwillingly, Angela got out, took the crutch, and en- 
tered the building. She looked back, once, suspiciously. The 
two gigls’in the car were not even chatting and she went 
on reassured. 

She’s on the elevator,” Martha cried. “I saw her in 
the mirror. Let’s go!” 

“And leave your crutch?” 

“Sure. Doctor Green said I could do without one, for a 
day or two. If my ankle doesn’t get any worse, then I 
won't have to have one at all, next week.” 

The green roadster swiftly found a place in the most 
‘rapid line of traffic. 

“See if you can open the pitcher here,” Chubs ordered. 
“T’m afraid to look around. Dean Jones might be in the 
rumble seat. And if we stopped for a moment, she and 
Angela would hop right up in front with us.” 

Martha chuckled nervously, in her excitement. Her 
slender fingers felt questioningly for a spring, similar to 
the one on the other pitcher. 

A 1moment later, the center oak leaf. of the design clicked 
open. A folded bit of parchment was concealed beneath. 

“Here it is! Just like the other!’ Martha cried. 

It was torture for Chubs to keep her eyes on the busy 
traffic. She turned into a quieter side street and stopped, 
as soon as possible. “What does it say?” 

“Tt’s blank, too,” Martha replied, despairingly. ‘“Won- 
der what would be the best way to figure out the message?” 

“Only thing we can do is dash back to the dormitory, 
and use Pen’s equipment before Angela has time to warn 
the Dean.” 

“T’ve another idea. We don’t dare take this one back to 
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the Dormitory. I’m sure that it will complete the other 
message—which the Dean has, too, remember ?” 

“Yes, Martha, but what can we do? Do you know of 
any other place we can find a burner and a microscope we 
can use?” 

Martha chuckled. “Park in front of the closest 4ime 
store, rtm in and buy a candle and one of those little 
magnifying glasses. We'll set up our own laboratory.” 

“Now who’s Master Minding?” Chubs double-parked 
and raced across the sidewalk. She returned in a brief 
time, but it seemed hours to the impatient Martha. She 
fingered. the bit of paper, turning it over and over. The 
message was entirely invisible. 

“Let’s go down in front of the pawnshop,” Chubs 
suggested. “No one is likely to see us there, and it would 
seem fitting to end the mystery in the same place it began.” 

Martha agreed, excitedly, and they drove a half-dozen 
blocks to the poorer district of the city. Martha unwrapped 
the candle and the toy magnifying glass. 

“Oh! We forgot something! How are we going to light 
the candle?” 

“Rats! We'll never get to class this afternoon.’ Chubs 
drew into a parking space in front of a grocery store. A 
moment later she returned with a large box of kitchen 
matches, 

“Let’s do it here,” Martha cried, eagerly. “I can’t wait 
to drive two whole blocks before solving the mystery.” 

With a swift glance up and down the quiet street, Chubs 
agreed. Martha held the lighted candle while Chubs care- 
fully heated the scrap of paper. 

“Tll write it dawn in my note-book,” the dark-haired 
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girl suggested, “while you figure the words out with the 
magnifying glass.” 

Slowly, Chubs deciphered the words. 

When she’d finished, they studied the incoherent sen- 
tence silently. Martha had written “An whose root out the 
that along wood.” 

“That solves everything,” Chubs remarked bitterly. “It’s 
as clear as my Mexican pitcher.” 


Chapter XXV 
SHAKESPEARE’S CLUE 


HE two girls were so deeply disappointed in the 
meaningless clues of the two bits of paper found in 

the silver pitchers that they didn’t mention the mystery 
for several days. The last week of school, with its major 
production of Shakespeare’s “As You Like It” arrived. 

Angela and the Dean were glum, also—the opportu- 
nity seemed to be slipping away from them. Angela had 
maintained a frozen, angry silence toward Martha and 
Chubs since the day they had run away from her. 

Martha cared more deeply than her roommate suspected 
about obtaining the role of Rosalind. She was letter- 
perfect in the lines and certain in the stage business early 
in rehearsals, but Clement Gray still alternated her and 
Angela in the scenes. Chubs was indignant. “T’ve come 
to the conclusion that Gray is an overblown idiot,” she 
declared, as they returned from class. “Angela doesn’t 
feel the part a bit, doesn’t know her lines, and looks be- 
wildered and baffled every time she’s fed a cue.” 

“You're just trying to make me feel better,” Martha 
answered. ‘ 

“He'll surely let you know tomorrow. After all, we do 
have dress rehearsal.” 

“Won't we feel silly, trooping over the campus in those 
outlandish costumes in broad daylight?’ Martha chuckled, 


cheered by her roommate’s encouragement. “And wouldn’t 
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it have been comical if Doctor Green had insisted on my 
using a crutch right up to the last?” 

“Well, Sarah Bernhardt was reputed to be minus one 
leg, and she managed to make quite a name for herself 
on the stage.” 

“I do think it’s a grand idea, though, to. give Shake- 
speare’s play the natural settings.” Clement Gray, in char- 
acteristic spectacular fashion, was moving the audience and 
the players, rather than shifting scenes. The palace in- 
teriors were to be played in the Experimental Theater, 
on the indoor stage. The Forest of Arden scenes were to 
be played in the outdoor Greek theater, where the summer 
band concerts and convocations were held. 

The dress rehearsal was the first time that the young 
players heard the play in its entirety. Small groups had 
rehearsed in scenes, before, so all listened intently to the 
sections which were new to them. 

The first of the outdoor scenes was the famous one 
containing the “Sweet are the uses of adversity” lines, 
and Chubs and Martha smiled with meaning as they heard 
the Duke’s round tones repeating 


“Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

“Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 

“And this our life exempt from public haunt 
“Finds tongtes in trees, books in the running brooks, 
“Sermons in stones and good in every thing, 

“T would not change it.” 


Later, their eyes met again in puzzled wonder as they 
heard 
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“Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
~ “Upon the brook that brawls along this wood :” 


Gray, in the throes of a dress rehearsal, was a domineer- 
ing tyrant, and the scenes clicked off with professional 
timing and accuracy. The young students were amazed 
and pleased with his method of bringing order out of 
chaos, a beautiful whole from broken scenes. Chubs and 
Martha were too entranced with the unfolding of the 
production to tag these teasing lines, but both made a 
mental note to study this particular scene more carefully. 

Martha, who had been considerably encouraged at being 
ordered to play the role of Rosalind in the first act, was 
just as cast down when Angela played the part in succeed- 
ing acts. 

When rehearsal was over, Clement Gray addressed his 
young actors from the outdoor stage. ‘Went better than 
I had any reason to hope,” he barked. “Probably means 
the performance to-morrow night will be-a complete flop. 
[I’m not going to tell the Rosalinds which will have the 
role until just before the play, because I think it will mean 
fewer jitters for the heroine. No classes to-morrow. Re- 
port at six-thirty at the Theater for your make-up and 
final instructions. That’s ali.” He gave a final and deter- 
mined twist to the horns of hair on his forehead and 
walked off. 

Chubs waited until Martha had removed her quaint 
green costume in the Theater dressing rooms, and had 
slipped into a cool rose linen tennis frock. She picked up 
Martha’s limp and battered copy of “As You Like It,” and 
turned to the familiar scene. “Oh, you’re looking up those 
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lines,” Martha remarked. “Something familiar about 
them. I noticed it, too—” 

She broke off, as Angela entered wearily. “May I ride 
back to the dorm: with you, Chubs? That is,” she said 
coldly, “unless you want me to deliver more crutches for 
you, Martha.” 

“That was a scurvy trick, and I’m sorry about it. I’m 
all through with the crutches, now, however.” 

Chubs tossed the book back to Martha’s dressing table. 
“Sure thing, Angela. Don’t hold it against us. Just dig 
it to be funny, I guess.” ‘ 

Angela dropped to a bench. “Tt wasn’t very funny.” Her 
voice was natural now, and tired. “However, if you'll 
give me a lift, all will be forgiven.” 

“Glad to. Ready, Martha?” 

As the three girls drove back to Cantwell Dormitory, 
Angela observed, “Do you realize that we'll be here just 
one more day? Then back to Ashby for a dull six weeks 
until school starts.” 

“That’s right!’ Chubs’ voice was stricken. “You know, 
we've been so engrossed in the play that I didn’t realize 
that I’d be losing my roommate before the end of the 
week !” 

Martha patted Chubs’ arm affectionately. “Never you 
mind—T'll help you pack your pitchers.” 

All three laughed, and the roadster halted before the 
dormitory. 

An air of festivity prevailed at Cantwell houise. It was 
the last dinner the group would: have together, and even 
Dean Jones seemed to relax a bit. There were visits from 
room to room during the everiing, exchanges of ad- 
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dresses, discussions of plans for the rest of the summer. 
It was after ten when the popular room of Martha 
and Chubs was cleared of visitors. And it was almost 
eleven, when both girls were prepared for bed, before 
Chubs recalled her intention of rereading the “adversity” 
scene. 
As she read aloud 


“Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
“Upon the brook that brawls along this wood :” 


Martha stopped her, excitedly. 

“Our clues!” she cried. “Remember, the first one said 
‘under oak antique peeps upon brook brawls this,’ and 
the other one was ‘an whose root out the that along 
wood” 

Chubs drépped the book, started to wriggle out of her 
pajamas. “Hurry up!’ she ordered, “we've got to go 
get Miss Maria.” 

“After hours?” 

“Pooh-pooh for old hours.” Chubs was recklessly 
pulling a dark sweater over a navy blue cotton frock. 
“Get into something inconspicuous, and come along. 
This is important—and it’s our last chance to help Miss 
Maria.” , 

Obediently, Martha hurried into a brown knit suit and 
sport oxfords. Chubs seized the electric candle from her 
bedside table and Martha brought along her copy of the 
play. After a brief survey of the dimly lighted hall, they 
ducked from the room and raced swiftly down the 
carpeted stairs. 


” 
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Safely past the Dean’s room, they unbolted the lock 
on the huge front door. “Just have to run the risk of 
finding it still unlockéd when we come back,’ Chubs 
whispered, as she slowly swung the massive door on its 
-hinges. 

“We'd better push your roadster a half block before 
we start it,” Martha warned, “or we’ll have the Dean on 
our necks when she hears the noise.” 

“At any other time, my car and I would resent that 
deeply,’ Chubs answered, “but in a time of stress, such 
as this, we'll let it pass.” 

“What do you suppose that message means?” Martha 
asked, as the little roadster rolled-over the familiar route 
to Miss Cantwell’s shack. 

“I think it means that the jewels are buried under 
an old oak whose antique root peeps out upon the brook 
that brawls along Cantwell dormitory grounds. And I 
think Miss Cantwell might be able to get the significance 
of the message. Gosh; am I excited!” 

Both girls jumped from the roadster and ran across 
the bumpy ground to Miss Cantwell’s shack. They 
pounded on the door with a tremendous racket, with 
Chubs calling, “Don’t be alarmed, Miss Cantwell! We've 
got good news for you!” 

They stopped the din, waiting for her reply. 

None came. 

Although it was almost midnight, Maria Cantwell was 
not in her shack. 

“This, to resort to an old gag, is the last straw.” 
Chubs drooped. 

“To think that we are running thie risk of expulsion 
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the day before school is out, and all for nothing. Wouldn’t 
Dean Jones just love to report me, and get the role of 
Rosalind cinched for her adored Angela?” 

“Well, while we’re out, we might just as well go 
looking for an antique oak.” 

“Of which there are hundreds in these parts!” Martha 
exclaimed, scornfully. 

At that point they saw a ghostly figure, striding along 
the river bank. “It’s Miss Cantwell,’ Chubs announced, 
as she ‘turned the switch in the car. “Come on—don’t 
scare her,” she warned. “She’s right on the edge of the 
bank, and we wouldn’t want to take time out to dry her 
before we solve this puzzle.” 

Martha called. “Miss Cantwell! Miss Cantwell! Good 
news for you!” 

The slight figure halted, turned. The girls were run- 
ning, stumbling toward her. 

“I was hoping I’d get to see you again,” Miss Cant- 
well greeted them. “Of course, by now, I’d given up your 
bringing me news of—of my mystery.” 

“Come on back to the car with us,” Chubs said, “and 
we can show you the book.” Rapidly she outlined to the 
older woman the finding of the clues and their belated 
fitting together of the message. 

Maria Cantwell was so eager and excited that she 
couldn’t speak. 

““Do you know which tree it is?’ Martha demanded. 
“It would be on Cantwell grounds, wouldn’t it?” 

“My father loved the Duke’s speech,” the woman said 
softly. Her eyes were glistening. In a resonant, beautiful 
voice she repeated the familiar words. 
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Strangely moved at the amazing sight of this little 
old woman reading musically, in the moonlight, the girls 
stood enthralled. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

“Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous 

“Wears yet a precious jewel in his head—” 

She broke off. “I know now. Let’s go there at once.” 
She begged Chubs to hurry. “The toad in the garden,” 
she explained. “I’m sure of it.” 

“T remember!” Martha exclaimed. “It seemed to wink 
at me, the afternoon I studied out. there by the brook, 
when my ankle was sprained and I couldn’t go to school.” 

“Tt’s under an aticient oak, too,’ Miss Cantwell went: 
on, exultingly. “Why was I so blind, all these years? 
My father believed that if I loved and’ polished and used 
his silver pitchers, I’d find the clues. And recognize them 
as his favorite scene in Shakespeare. How stupid of me!” 

Chubs parked the car a block from the dormitory. 
“T don’t want to run the risk of losing our secret to 
Dean Jones at this late date,” she exclaimed. 

It seemed eons until they reached the stone toad. 
Both Chubs and Martha were shocked to realize, when 
they.heard the chimes of the University Tower sound 
the hour of midnight, that it had been less than an hour 
since they had crept from the front door of the dormitory. 

With the thin light of the electric caridle, they ex- 
amined the grotesque figure of the toad. There seemed 
to be no breaks in the surface, no trick springs. 

“Tt must be hidden in the base,’”’ Martha said at last. 
“We'll just have to ruin the dignity of Mr. Toad by 
digging him out and turning him over.” 
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“Pll run get some chisels and things out of the toolbox 
in my car.” 

Maria Cantwell and Martha started to dig at the soft 
earth around the base of the figure with eager hands. 
Not a word was spoken—all their energies were turned 
toward freeing the secret of this toad—and finding the 
treasure which would mean Miss Cantwell’s happiness. 

Chubs returned with two pieces of broken steel springs 
and a chisel and hammer. “Thank goodness, Dad equipped 
my car with tire-repair tools,” she said as she attacked 
another side of the base. 

“T believe we could tip it over now,” Miss Cantwell 
said in a strangled, choked voice. 

The girls tugged, Miss Cantwell pushed. Reluctantly 
the stone fell over. The base was flat, solid. 

“Maybe it’s between,” Chubs suggested. “See? The 
toad’s cemented to the base.” 

She seized the chisel and hammer. “Here!” Martha 
interrupted swiftly, “Don’t bring the Dean down on us 
now!” She folded her beret into a pad, slipped it over 
the chisel to muffle the sound. “I’ll hold it while you 
hammer.” 

It was difficult work, pounding, grinding and cracking 
the hard substance. Chubs and Martha took turns at 
the chore, while Miss Cantwell held the flash. At last 
they managed to insert the larger piece of steel, and 
using it as a lever, pried the base free. 

The beam of the electric light revealed a metal box, 
neatly fitted into the hollow base. It was fastened with 
an intricate design of three oak leaves. Martha’s nimble 
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fingers found the familiar spring, and the box lid 
snapped open. 

Miss Cantwell used both hands to lift the heavy leather 
bag within. With trembling speed, she pulled the top 
apart. Martha and Chubs watched breathlessly as she 
lifted out the contents, one by one. There were heavy, 
ornate bracelets, set with fine cameos. Two tiaras, en- 
crusted with diamonds and emeralds, which had once 
been worn by Queens, Miss Cantwell told them rever- 
ently. Small pouches of uncut rubies, diamonds and 
emeralds. Dozens of beautiful rings. Enormous, glitter- 
ing brooches. 

Chubs laughed, a little shakily. “You know, I’d almost 
trade my pitchers for them.” 


Chapter XXVI 
MYSTERY’S END 


OR more than an hour, Miss Cantwell, Martha and 
Chubs gazed at the jewels. Step by step, they re- 
viewed the clues leading to the treasure. 

“How stupid of me!” Martha exclaimed, once. “I 
should have guessed, even then!’ 

“What are you talking’ about?’ Chubs asked curiously. 

“When we gave our one-acts at home in Ashby, I 
overheard a queer telephone conversation. A man was 
talking to someone here in Central City about hidden 
jewels, and how ‘she’d have six weeks to help search.’ ” 

“Angela’s father!’ Chubs exclaimed. 

“Talking to the Dean, here, without a doubt,” Martha 
agreed. “I even told Lucia and Jock about it, but they 
made so. much fun of me that I decided I had imagined 
the whole thing.” 

The feeble beam of the electric candle flickered; went 
out. ~ 

“You girls must get to bed!” Miss Cantwell ex- 
claimed. “I don’t know what I’ve been thinking about, 
to keep you out like this!” 

“Tt isn’t so important for me,” Chubs declared, “but 
Martha’s going to play the role of Rosalind tonight. 
She must have her rest.” 

Martha yawned. “It isn’t settled yet, remember. But 
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I expect we had better turn in. Don’t think I’ll ever 
sleep, afterall this excitement.” 

“Tl take you and the treasure home, Miss Cantwell,” 
Chubs went on. “You get to bed, Martha. After all, this 
is the last chance this summer I’ll have to order you 
about.” 

Martha was sound asleep when Chubs crept in, thirty 
minutes later. Evidently, their absence hadn’t been dis- 
covered, for the front door had remained unlocked. 


The next day was a whirlwind. 

Both the Baker and Meredith families arrived, early 
in the morning. 

In the confusion of introductions, greetings, last- 
minute costume changes and the like, there was little 
opportunity for the girls to discuss their startling dis- 
covery. 

“T don’t think we should say anything about it—even 
to our families—because of the Dean and Angela,” 
Martha told Chubs. “After all, perhaps the Dean was 
right. Perhaps the University could claim the jewels. 
We might be criminals, without knowing it!” 

“As far as the law is concerned, we might be. But 
I don’t believe anyone would think we’d been wrong in 
restoring Miss Cantwell’s legacy.” 

“Aren’t you glad for her? I’m so happy that we’re 
both such curious critters!” 

“T believe you’re right about not telling the families 
until later,’ Chubs agreed. ‘Anyhow, my foolish family 
would just think it was a tale I’d made up to entertain 
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them.” She chuckled, a little uneasily. “After all, Martha, 
did it really happen? It’s almost too fantastic—” 

Mrs. Meredith called to them at that moment. The 
girls had been strolling across the campus, showing the 
points of interest to their parents. ““We’re going to have 
dinner together. Shall we come backstage after the play, 
or just wait in front of the theater?” 

“T may be with you, all of the time,” Martha smiled. 
“I won't know until just before the play starts if I’m 
to be in it.” 

After some debate, it was decided that the group 
should have an early dinner on the wide sunporch of 
the Union. The spot was nearly deserted, at the quiet 
end of the summer school session. The Kennick river, 
flowing placidly past the sloping terrace outside, re- 
flected the glory of a blazing July sunset. 

Chubs and Martha, in electric excitement over the 
coming performance and the successful solution of the 
mystery, were scarcely able to realize all that had hap- 
pened along its peaceful banks the last few weeks. Just 
now, they were delighted to discover that the Baker and 
Meredith parents had found as instant joy in one 
another’s company as did the daughters. 

Mrs. Meredith and Mrs. Baker, in fact, were whisper- 
ing and giggling in almost an exact imitation of the 
girls. 

The fathers had discovered in about ten seconds that 
they belonged to the same luncheon club and held 
identical political views, and were beaming in good- 
natured approval of everything—daughters, wives and 
dinner. 
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“What in the world are -you two whispering about?” 
Mr. Meredith asked the. women. 

“Shall we tell them now?” Mrs. Baker chuckled, her 
eyes merry. 

“Oh, let’s wait until dessert is served.” Mrs. Meredith 
turned to her dark-eyed daughter. ‘Remember, darling, 
I wrote to you a couple of weeks ago about a secret?” 

The waiters arrived, carrying trays of huge servings 
of burnt-sugar cake, flanked with mounds of ice cream. 

“Yes. You thought I’d be writing every day to coax 
you to tell, didn’t you?” Martha replied. She grinned at 
Chubs. “We were too busy with a secret of our own.” 

“Then you don’t want to-know?” 

“Of course I do!” 

“Well, Daddy and I have taken a cottage on Silver 
Bay for a month. We’re leaving Saturday.” 

“Oh, what fun! Do Lucia and Jock know?” 

“Indeed they do. They’re both quite dissatisfied with 
you as a correspondent, and they wrote a joint note to 
me to urge us to take this cottage. Said that was the 
only way they had of catching up on the summer’s news 
of you.” 

“What a lot you'll have to tell them!’ Chubs ex- 
claimed. 

“My, but I wish you knew them!’ Martha said, wist- 
fully. “We could have such a good time together.” 

Mrs. Meredith and Mrs. Baker exchanged winks. “May 
I continue?” Martha’s mother said. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!’ Chubs cried. “I didn’t mean to inter- 
rupt.” 

“The surprise has improved, just while we’ve been 
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sitting here. Mrs. Baker has agreed to loan us Chubs for 
two weeks.” 

The girls were truly overcome with joy and excitement 
—neither could speak. They could only grin ecstatically 
at each other and their parents. 

“Well, now,” Mr. Meredith edged in, in his soft voice, 
“if you’d taken Baker and me into your confidence earlier, 
we'd have cooked up a real plan. You see,” he explained 
to Chubs’ parents, “it’s quite a good-sized cottage. One 
of those expanding varieties with a couple of guest rooms, 
and a dormitory each for boys and girls. So, when you 
come to get Chubs, you can come a week early, and we'll 
settle the remaining political difficulties out in the middle 
of the lake, over quantities of wall-eyed pike. What say?” 

Mrs. Meredith echoed the invitation enthusiastically. 

Mrs. Baker asked her husband, “Could you get away 
from the office that long, darling ?” 

“Sure. Bond business is always slack in the summer 
time, and it’s right down stationary in August. Why 
not ?” 

Clement Gray met Martha with a smile. - 

“Hurry, Rosalind—get into your costume.” 

Chubs bounced in glee, helping Martha into the lovely 
silken gown. “T knew it! I knew it!” she crowed. “I hope 
that ol’ Angela has gone and poked her head into a sand- 
pile.”’ 

Gloriously, gracefully, and with a convincing feeling 
for the character, Martha became Shakespeare’s Rosalind 
for the evening. With professional ease, the production 
moved. to a smooth finish. Clement Gray beamed joyfully 
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on his stage crew, his electricians and his actors and 
actresses. 

When it was all over, as Rosalind turned from her gay 
epilogue, the eccentric professor met her in the wings. 
“You have a promising future, my young student,” he 
praised. - 

Chubs, standing near, thought she’d burst with pride. 

“Forgive me, for misleading you,’ Professor Gray 
went on, smilingly. “I wanted you for the part of Rosa- 
lind, from the first day of class. But I’ve seen too many 
young women actresses ruined by praise. You’ve had your 
trial by fire, and come through.” 

The Bakers and Merediths, still in a body, had come 
back stage, and absorbed the delighted instructor’s speech. 

“How about it, Professor Gray,’ Chubs demanded, 
impulsively. “Did we ruin the chances of having the 
course again next summer?” 

The instructor beamed. “No, President Messmore 
told me, at the end of the first act, that the Board of 
Regents considered this one of the finest of the summer 
projects for the University.” 

A newspaper photographer interrupted to get several 
poses of Rosalind for the Central City Daily. Then he 
asked Chubs, in her white shirt and slacks which she’d 
been wearing as a backstage assistant, to pose with Martha, 
still in her quaint ‘Rosalind’ robes. 

When the first exciting press of congratulations and 
the thrill of the photographing had calmed, a small woman 
made her way to the place in the wings where Martha and 
Chubs were standing, their arms about one another. 
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“The performance was excellent,” a vibrant voice spoke, 
“and I particularly enjoyed the Duke’s words.” 

Both girls stared, speechless. 

What a transformation a scant twenty-four hours had 
made in the mouse-like figure of Miss Cantwell! 

Her soft white hair was now gracefully waved under 
a smart dark hat; a richly simple suit of sheer wool was 
molded to her slender frame in flattering and modish lines. 
A jewelled-monogrammed black silk purse replaced the 
worn and lean pocketbook which had introduced Martha 
to Miss Cantwell. From the tips of her carefully polished 
nails to the toes of her slim slippers, Miss Cantwell was a 
perfectly groomed, stunningly gowned woman. 

She produced two identical, carved ivory jewel cases, 
and presented one to each girl. Inside, gleaming against 
velvet, were perfect pear-shaped diamonds, set in ex- 
quisitely simple rings. “And I needn’t add,” she said, 
chokingly, “that if you ever need financial assistance or 
friendly aid, you may count on me.” 

“We shouldn’t take these—these lovely rings,’ Martha 
demurred, embarrassed. 

“T'll say you shouldn’t!” Angela had crushed through 
the crowd, Dean Jones in tow. “And I should ‘call the 
police immediately. I accuse you two girls of stealing 
valuable jewels from Cantwell Dormitory.” Her voice was 
piercing in its angry accusation. 

The entire group whirled in surprise. “What’s this all 
about? Where did you get those rings?” Mr. Baker asked. 

“We can explain everything,” Martha declared, hastily. 

“It isn’t necessary.” Miss Cantwell seemed to have as- 
sumed a calm, unquestioned poise along with her recovered 
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treasures and smart costume. She turned, looked squarely 
into the sullen face of Dean Jones. “My attorney will see 
you in the morning. I don’t understand the exact nature of 
the charge he will bring against you—something about 
intent to defraud. I have furnished him with sufficient 
proof of your’s and your brother’s intentions.” She turned 
then, to Martha’s father. 

“You see, Mr. Baker, my father left a fortune in 
jewels for me, but I was too blind to find the hiding place. 
I lost my home, and, through the machinations of this 
woman and her brother, Angus Lee, a member of the 
University Board of Regents—” 

“Angela’s father!’ Martha exclaimed, involuntarily. 

Miss Cantwell smiled. “Exactly, my dear. The pair used 
the University to obtain access to Cantwell Dormitory. 
They were sure that the jewels were still hidden there, 
Dean Jones and Mr. Lee contrived to get Angela in 
the honor class—” 

“That’s right.” Clement Gray broke in. “She was the 
only one paying tuition. I had orders to include her. She 
wasn’t an honor student, as were the others.” 

“The idea was that Angela was to assist in the search. 
Among other unlawful acts, Dean Jones seized the prop- 
erty of these girls, illegally; entered their rooms and 
searched without excuse or warrant—” 

She broke off, suddenly, and turned to the girls, who 
were now standing with their parents. “But my lawyer 
can attend to all that. You didn’t tell your families of your 
discovery ?” 

“No.” Chubs grinned, engagingly. “We didn’t think 
they’d believe us.” 
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In a tense silence, the entire group listened to Miss 
Cantwell’s brief resume of Martha’s and Chubs’ solution 
of her life-long mystery. “And so, you see,” she con- 
‘cluded, “not only have the girls restored my inheritance, 
but my faith in humanity—and my father. He loved me 
and had not failed me. ‘Sweet are the uses of adversity,’ 
in bringing me two such fine young friends.” 


THE END 
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